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A MODEM GREEK HEROINE. 



CHAPTER I. 

IT had been strange if George Austen's 
many attachments had not given him some 
familiarity with the diplomacy of courtship. 
Judging from these past experiences, he thought 
it prudent to repair, as early as possible, the re- 
verses he had received on the river. On the 
following morning he called at Mrs. Sarleigb's, 
and inquired after the young ladies. Sure that 
Miss Yalettas was too incensed to be approach- 
ed without danger of being still more deeply 
offended, he essayed to obtain her pardon 
through the intervention of her less vindictive 
friend* 
He asked if Miss Sarleigh would see him. 
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Alice was but too pleased to have an oppor- 
tunity of an explanation. Her lover's conduct 
at the moment of peril, to which her distressful 
thoughts constantly recurred, had opened her 
eyes at last to what others had long since dis- 
cerned, his admiration for Miss Valettas. For 
hours she had been enduring torturing sus- 
picions. So profound, too, was the impression 
her friend's sang-froid, under circumstances that 
almost deprived herself of reason, had made 
upon her that she had confessed to herself 
Miss Valettas' superiority in every quality men 
admire. Such a superiority might justify any- 
thing — except infidelity. Of this she still hesi- 
tated to think George Austen guilty. Yet she 
was sensible some explanation must precede 
any further mutual confidence. 

It may perhaps appear impossible that she 
could think a man really loved her who deliber- 
ately selected another as his first care in a 
moment of danger. But she was easily per- 
suaded of what she desired to believe. Her own 
constancy, too, argued her lover's. It seems 
always credible that others are like ourselves. 
She entered, with a pained and weary look, 
the room where Austen awaited her. She 
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wished him to see that she had deeply felt his 
incoDsiderateness. Thus she commenced with 
a mistake every girl with a simple face should 
study to avoid, as piteousness on such faces 
looks hopelessly weak. The impression it made 
on Austen, who still had a distinct recollection 
of Miss Valettas' angry, scornful beauty, was so 
unfavourable that it dispelled his few remaining 
scruples about mercilessly making a tool of a 
woman who believed in him. He commenced a 
contrite and tender apology, and proceeded 
to explanations. 

Alice was so anxious to forgive him that 
she had no patience to await the end. She pro- 
tested her absolute faith, for the future, in his 
constancy, confessed her suspicions with tears 
in her eyes, and begged that he would vouch- 
safe, not ask forgiveness. Austen was abso- 
lutely embarrassed by the unforeseen successful- 
ness of his manoeuvre, and found himself at a 
loss for something to say. The love-lorn girl, 
mistaking his embarrassment for hesitation, in- 
creased it by a deeper self-abasement. Fearing 
lest she should be found wanting in everything, 
she tried to show him that at least she was un- 
rivalled in candour and constancy. Ultimately 
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she cried, and, having cried, believed as im- 
plicitly in *' Don't cry, dear," as any other woman 
in love. She dried up her tears, and listened 
with rapture to some sentimentality far too har- 
monious to savour of affection. When he asked 
her to plead for him with Miss Valettas, she 
immediately promised to do so, and undertook 
somehow to obtain him forgiveness, though she 
assured him it would prove an arduous task. 

Bourbachokatzouli was at first inexorable.. 
Mr. Austen, she said, was an infamous coward* 
She was glad an accident had taken place that 
gave her a more than sufficient excuse for never 
again speaking to the most impudent, silly, 
rude, uneducated boor she had ever met. Alice 
pleaded that poor Mr. Austen was so distressed 
at what had happened. He deserved a little 
consideration. Bee replied she more than 
agreed with Alice, she thought Mr. Austen de- 
served very little consideration. Only when 
Alice begged for his pardon as a personal 
favour shown to herself, and represented the 
annoyance of an unpleasantness between a 
guest and an intimate friend of her hostess. 
Miss Valettas yielded. 

When she yielded she yielded graciously, and 
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proposed that Alice should contrive some oppor- 
tunity when they might all meet pleasantly, 
and let Mr. Austen see that the past was for- 
gotten. Either to please Alice, or to convince 
Mr. Austen that he was really forgiven, or be- 
cause she found a difficulty in acting without 
exaggeration a reconciliation she did not feel. 
Miss Valettas on this occasion permitted Austen 
a greater familiarity than she had allowed since 
the day they met in the wood. Ethel, who 
watched them with ever-increasing anxiety, ob- 
served to her sister in the evening, 

"Alice, you ought to tell Bee about Mr. 
Austen. If they fall in love I shall not be 
surprised." 

" Nonsense, Ethel. The truth is, she dislikes 
him, and he, you don't know how fond he is of 
me. 

** Alice, Bee treats him better and worse than 
she treats any other man. That always looks 
bad. If they fall in love, it will be your fault." 

" Why, 1 have had all the trouble in the 
world to get Bee only to speak to him." 

** Oh, I know. Don't give yourself any more 
trouble about them, and see how they will get 
on then. I haven't a halfpenny in the world 
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just now, but I'll bet my best gold earrings 
against your silver ones that, if they can^t get 
your help, they'll find out how to make up their 
quarrels without it." 

** Ethel, I am sure you are wrong." 
"Ask Lily. Lily knows everything nasty 
and disagreeable." 

**I know what Lily thinks. She thinks 
George cares for Bee, and Bee doesn't care for 
him." 

" Then she is nearer right than you." 
Alice shook her head. But many other 
people thought as Ethel did. Some felt suffic- 
iently sure even to rally Austen on the point,, 
which he was far from disliking. Certainly Miss 
Valettas and he got on better together after 
their quarrel than they ever had before. As he 
had seen the quarry was hard to approach, he 
made his advances more warily, and one or two 
pleasant meetings inclined Miss Valettas to 
conclude that " the most silly, rude, uneducated 
boor she ever met" had his good points like 
other men. With a flirt, a man who has been 
forgiven always has a chance, and beauty and 
brute strength mate very harmoniously, though 
no one ever knew why. So George Austen's 
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star, in most people's judgment, was in the 
ascendant. 

A day or two later the girls had, in the after- 
noon, taken their books and work to a favourite 
spot by the side of the river. A huge oak, 
some of whose branches stretched even over 

4 

the stream, whose roots, washed by the water 
when high, protruded from the moss-grown 
bank like a giant's swollen veins, made a grate- 
ful shade, beneath which the grass was bright 
and fresh. Above, the maze of leaves and 
branches presented every hue of green, dark 
where the foliage was thick, brilliant where a 
stray beam of sunlight shot through a few 
translucent leaves. Here and there a ragged 
open space showed the blue sky in exquisite 
harmony with the tender greens that bounded 
it. Looking upwards, the whole presented a 
mosaic of green and lapis-lazuli veined with the 
black of the heavy branches. Only a few white 
clouds floated in the sky. A soft breeze rustled 
among the leaves and moved the feathery 
heads of grass by the river bank, or turned up 
the edges of the water-lily's floating leaves. In 
the river two black swans, who had retired to a 
nook, sheltered from the current, were pluming 
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themselves with their crimson beaks. Beyond, 
the sedges and willows fringed the margin of 
the water and meadow-land. 

" It is very hard to sit down in a tight dress, 
particularly when it is rather short," observed 
Bourbachokdtzouli. at the same time accom- 
plishing the feat not without a certain display 
of small feet and slender ankles. 

** Why, then, do you wear such foolish 
clothes?" asked Lilian. 

*'My dear Miss Lilian Sarleigh, everyone is 
not so philosophical as you." 

" Nor so awfully slovenly," added Ethel, sit- 
ting by Miss Valettas' side, and picturesquely 
arranging her own dress and her friend's. 

Alice took some work from a basket, and, 
giving a piece to Ethel, began herself to sew. 
Lilian was already immersed in her book. Miss 
Yalettas had a book in her lap, but, instead of 
opening it, amused herself with watching the 
water and the swans. 

"A penny for your thoughts, Bee," said 
Ethel. 

" Thanks. They are worth more." 

^^Then I cannot aflford to be a purchaser. 
Lily, what are you* reading ?" 
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" Poetry." 

** Lily is always reading poetry," said Ethel^ 
** and has as much poetry in her composition as 
a mole. All her poetry is wicked poetry, books 
that Alice and I are not allowed to read. Per- 
haps that makes some difference. It is a pity 
poetry is not true, is it not. Bee ? Fancy now ! 
A shady wood on a summer evening (I wish I 
put it all into nice words as you find it in 
books), some charming cavalier who says nice 
things, just as men never do say them, without 
blundering over the words. Or one dance with 
somebody perfectly enchanting, whom you 
never can forget, and dream of ever after, in a 
kind of life-long happy melancholy. If life 
could be like that, instead of so awfully common- 
place and monotonous !" 

"Could anything be more lovely than this 
afternoon, or more peaceful than the quiet here 
by the river-side f " 

"But this is common-place. Anybody can 
come and sit here on a sunny afternoon." 

**Yet, if we come here again to-morrow, 
things will not be quite the same ; the swans 
will not be there pluming themselves, and we 
shall read other books, think other thoughts. 
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We may live to be very old vsromen, but this 
afternoon will not come back again." 

" That, Bee, I call sentimentality about com- 
mon thiQgB." 

"Then, if you had your cavalier and one 
dance, you would find them common-place too. 
It all depends on how you choose to look at 
things. Once at a dinner-party I sat between 
a priest and a doctor. We were talking about 
going to the play. The doctor said he liked a 
burlesque, something to make him laugh, the 
world was so sad. The priest replied he pre- 
ferred tragedy, something serious, life was such 
a farce. Now, how was that ?" 

" Tm sure I can't tell. Which do you think 
life is, Bee, a farce or a tragedy?" 

" I think it is a lovely day to-day." 

'' And when one knows something tragic may 
turn up any day, the art of arts is to enjoy to 
the full the sunshine whilst it lasts," said 
Lilian, who had been listening. 

Bourbachokdtzouli looked at-her and nodded. 

*^ But what is going to turn up. Bee ?" asked 
Ethel. 

*' Mr. Austen." 

In fact, a boat, in which were Nylan and 
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Austen, had just come in sight round a bend 
of the river. Alice rose and walked along the 
bank to meet them. Ere long they had joined 
the group under the tree. 

" You did not expect to see me this after- 
noon, Miss Valettas ?" said Austen. 

"Oh, if you meant to surprise me, I hate 
surprises, and I am not surprised. We were 
talking about disagreeable things happening." 

Austen laughed. 

" Something so disagreeable," said Lilian,, 
"that Miss Valettas was glad to name you 
instead of it." 

Alice had resumed her seat. Austen placed 
himself between her and Miss Valettas. Nylan^ 
having made the boat fast, stood by smoking a 
cigar. All conversation had come to an end. 
Austen laboured in vain to entertain the girls- 
with some of his sporting adventures. A sketch 
of one of these may give some idea of their 
extremely unentertaining nature. 

flow the particular adventure originated. 
What was said on the occasion. What might 
have been said, and was not. Enumeratiott 
and description of the party. Previous adven- 
tures of one of them. Origin of narrator's ac* 
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<qiiaintance with two others. Painful estimate 
of ability of each. Short dissertation on neces- 
43ar7 qualifications of a sportsman. Meteoro- 
logical description of the morning of the adven- 
ture and of the preceding day. What was said 
about the weather. Remarkably accurate prog- 
nostications of narrator. Topography of scene 
of action. Inventory of alterations that have 
taken place there since. The dogs. Remark- 
able story about a dog the property of narrator, 
dharacteristics of thorough-bred hound. Ex- 
periment in the education of dogs projected by 
narrator. Reasons why this experiment has 
not yet been made. Considerations regarding 
guns, powder, shot, hats, boots, coats, &c. 
What narrator had for breakfast. Why he had 
it. What an old gamekeeper of narrator's uncle 
generally had. How the party set out. Opin- 
ions of certain of the party about the game. 
Narrator's opinion, which proved correct. First 
bird shot by narrator. Many episodes, felici- 
tous when narrator is the hero, otherwise gene- 
rally infelicitous. How on some occasions 
narrator owed his success to promptitude, on 
others to caution. Contrary conduct of others. 
How it began to rain. How narrator made 
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Bome jokes. The party retire to an inn. How 
little they paid for how much. How, owing to- 
the cheapness of the drink, one of the party 
took too much. 

Here the story was interrupted by Nylan 
remarking there must be some mistake about 
the cheapness of the fluid being the occasion of 
anyone drinking too much. Austen adhered to 
his own version of the story, and added a brief 
sketch of the subsequent career of the intem- 
perate sportsman, concluding with his admission 
into a brotherhood of teetotalers, a class of peo-^ 
pie with whom Austen remarked he himself had 
no sympathy. 

'' You are wrong, Austen," said Nylan. '* The 
teetotalers leave more for the rest of us to 
drink." 

After this, Austen resumed his tale, concluded 
it, recapitulated the most important events, and 
proceeded to another, with the words, "And 
this reminds me of an adventure I had four 
years ago with my uucle's gamekeeper, about 
which I should like to tell you." 

"No, please don't," said Miss Valettas. 
" There, listen, that is the express." 

A shrill railway whistle came borne on the 
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breeze, and the rambling of a train at a little 
distance could be heard. The train was not 
itself visible. The sound came nearer, ceased. 
Then another whistle reached their ears, and 
the rumbling re-commenced. 

** They are off again," said Miss Valettas. 

« The stopping and starting of this train has 
interested you very much," said Austen. 

" I only found it interesting by comparison." 

" That is too bad. Miss Valettas," said Nylan. 
**I shall constitute myself executioner, and 
punish you with a story that has no point at 
all." 

** Do," said Ethel, at the same time making a 
fiign to Bourbachokatzouli to signify that her 
cousin was a good story-teller. 

" I was in Brussels/' said Nylan, " some three 
years ago with an aunt, a good old soul, ad- 
dicted to giving people a bit of her mind, a 
generosity that has resulted in her having very 
little left. A girl came in to the table-d'h6te 
rather showily dressed in pink. She was a 
dark, piquant-looking little thing, a good deal 
painted. My aunt took an unreasonable dislike 
to her. In the evening we went to the theatre. 
Strangely enough, immediately opposite us was 
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this very girl, and in the box next her another, 
dressed as much like her as if they had been 
sisters. I never saw a contrast more striking 
than that between the saucy prettiness of the 
one, and the reserved beauty of the other. An 
extremely dirty Frenchman accompanied the 
saucy lady. With the reserved one was a 
handsome woman of forty, apparently her 
mother. The play was dull, and I amused 
myself with imagining a little history about 
these two girls. The different sorts of con- 
tempt with which they regarded each other 
helped me to construct my romance. Coming out 
of the theatre, I happened to be near the un- 
painted lady, and heard her mother call her 
Marie. Curious that, wasn't it ?" 

" It is a very common name," said Alice. 

*' Yes, it is," replied Nylan. 

" Well, cousin, go on." 

" That's all. I told you there was no point 
in it. I never saw nor heard of either of them 
after." 

" What a shame to tantalize our curiosity !" 
said Bourbachokdtzouli. ** What was your little 
romance ?" 

** I have forgotten.^' 
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** I should like to know what you imagined 
about those two girls. Of course you made out 
that the painted one was the best." 

" I could not, the other looked so much her 
superior," 

" You believe in looks." 

« A little. Who does not !" 

"I don't," said Lilian. "Who is this 
coming?" 

All turned their eyes in the direction she 
indicated. A man was coming across the 
meadow. Miss Yalettas fancied, hoped^ felt 
sure it was Montenotte. A smile of recognition 
lighted both their faces at the same time. '^ It 
is Mr. Sarleigh's friend, Mr. Montenotte," she 
said. 

In another minute he had joined them, shaken 
hands with the Miss Sarleighs, whom he had 
known when a lad, and with Miss Valettas, 
and been introduced to the other men. He had 
been paying a visit a little further down the 
railway, and, the trains giving him time, stop- 
ped at Nanham to call on his way back. Alice 
invited him to dine with them, but he declined. 

" Now, Mr. Montenotte," said Miss Valettas, 
" sit down here and solve the problem we were 
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discussing. Some of us believe in beauty and 
some don't. Who is right ?" 

*' In the presence of so many fair ladies I can, 
of course, only say, those who believe." 

'^ You shall not escape like that, Mr. Monte* 
notte. Talk sense." 

*^ Then I shall say all consent to set beauty 
above everything." 

Expressions of disapproval broke from several 
of the party. Montenotte continued, 

" Do you not hesitate to use a beautiful thing 
for fear of spoiling it? So you put beauty 
before usefulness, and you must put usefulness 
before everything else." 

Ethel yawned. 

" I, for my part, have the lowest opinion of 
beauty," said Lilian. "I believe the more 
beautiful anything is the worse it is." 

" My dear Ethel, what a hideous opinion your 
sister must have of you," observed Bourbacho- 
katzouli, toying with Ethel's hair. 

'' I have," said Lilian. 

Ethel blushed and looked immensely pleased 
at this gross piece of public flattery. After an 
instant's pause^ Alice said, senously^ 

"I should put goodness before beauty. I 

VOL. m. c 
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think a woman who does her duty far superior 
to one who is merely beautiful." 

" It would be rather amusing to know what 
we all think about duty/' observed Ethel. " Of 
course we know we ought to do our duty, but 
I suppose I am not unique in having a further 
opinion on the subject. I think it is a bore." 

^' After so frank a confession from a lady, I 
feel bound to make a clear breast," said Monte- 
notte. "What puzzles me is how to discover 
what is my duty." 

"I agree with that, Mr. Montenotte," said 
Lilian, " but do you still endeavour to find out t" 

"I do." 

" Then I am a step in advance of you, for I 
have given up the search as hopeless*" 

"Then, cousin," said Nylan, "I think you 
and Mr. Montenotte would be eligible persons 
for what is called * a position of trust.' After 
what I have just heard, I need not blush, to say 
I think it my duty to do as I like." 

"That is not fair, Mr. Nylan," said Miss 
Valettas. " The others have spoken the truth, 
and you put us off with a jest. What do you 
think about your duty ?" 

" I never think about it at all." 
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"Ah, now I believe you. I do mine when 
it's pleasant, when it is not, I do something 
else. That is simply because I am so consti- 
tuted that I do not do well under unfavourable 
circumstances. It is your turn now, Mr. 
Austen.'* 

^'I think a man ought to do his duty, and 
the harder it is the greater the obligation." 

** In fact," said Lilian, " with the exception of 
Alice and Mr. Austen, we are a bad lot, and the 
best thing they can do is to get married, and 
populate the world with a superior species." 

This rather indelicate remark made the whole 
party distinctly uncomfortable. After a pause. 
Miss Yalettas was the first to speak. She in- 
formed Montenotte of a dance to take place 
the following Wednesday, and asked him if he 
would come down for it. If she would promise 
him a waltz, yes. After some coquetting, she 
promised him the second half of one. Austen 
secured the other half. Then Alice insisted Mr. 
Montenotte should have some afternoon tea 
before returning to town. 

The little party broke up. The girls rose 
from their seats, Lilian unaided, Ethel with the 
assistance of her cousin. Austen stepped for- 

c2 
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ward to help Miss Valettas, who looked at hitn 
as she gave her hand over her shoulder to 
Montenotte, and so in rising turned her back 
on him. He then offered to assist Alice, and 
received " No, thank you I'* for his pains. Nylan 
returned to the boat and sculled away down the 
river. 

In spite of Austen's endeavours to remain at 
her side, Bourbachokdtzouli managed to drop 
behind with Montenotte. Alice, provoked by 
her lover's hanging all the afternoon on every 
word and look of her friend, would not talk to 
him. So the party paired off: Alice and Lilian, 
Ethel and Austen, Miss Yalettas and Monte- 
notte. For a little way the last two walked in 
silence, the artist admiring the picturesque 
beauty of his companion set off against her 
crimson-lined sunshade, and the rough bramble 
hedge by the side of the road. The first word 
that follows such pauses strikes the ear im- 
pressively. 

It was Montenotte that spoke. 

^'I was surprised at the way in which you 
flattered Miss Ethel Sarleigh just now." 

'^ fiidiculous, is it not. She is so vain that 
no flattery is too gross to please her." 
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" But should one woman play with another's 
weakness." 

Miss Yalettas hung her head. When, after a 
while^ she raised it again^ it was to look at him 
and say one word, " Thanks." 

On arriving at Grove House, Alice purposely 
omitted to ask Austen to come in. He therefore 
betook himself to the boat-house, where Nylan 
was lying smoking on some cushions at the 
bottom of a boat moored in the shadow of the 
building. Austen seated himself on one of 
the thwarts and began talking of Miss Yalettas. 
Sometimes thinking of other things, sometimes 
paying a sleepy attention and making occa- 
sional comments, Nylan let him ramble on. 

"My dear fellow," he said at last, "I am 
going to have something to eat. I cannot say 
I share your admiration for Miss Valettas, very 
likely I am wrong. I don't wish to deny that 
she is handsome, but I can't stand a woman 
with a foreign accent. She says she is twenty- 
two, she looks twenty-five. That is the way 
with these southern people. When she is thirty 
she will be an old woman. She has a splendid 
figure now, ten years hence she will be either 
fat or scraggy. If she is a Greek, as she says. 
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and it is clear enough she is something queer, 
she probably lies like a Greek. If she is not a 
Greeks I shall not be surprised to learn that 
she lies like a Greek none the less. I don't wish 
to say anything about what I have heard of 
her, yon know I never repeat things. I daresay 
she's an angel of a girl^ but I don't like her." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

AT breakfast next morning, an almost un- 
precedented occurrence surprised the in- 
mates of Grove House. Lilian came down late, 
her face bearing unmistakeable traces of tears. 
To judge by the red rims of her eyes, she had 
cried long and bitterly. Her " good morning" 
was even more curt and gruff than usual, and 
she was evidently anxious to avoid observation, 
for she held her head low, and never once 
raised her eyes from the table. To her 
mother's inquiry whether anything was the 
matter she made no reply. After drinking a 
cup of coffee and hastily eating a little buttered 
toast she rose and left the room without 
another word. When she was gone every 
tongue was loosened in conjectures. It was 
years since she had been known to cry, though 
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Ethel averred she cried in secret, which her 
mother denied. Alice mentioned her having the 
previous afternoon on her way home from the 
river talked with more animation than was 
her wont, and having said she was interested in 
49ome remarks Montenotte had made. Ethel 
suggested she had haply fallen in love with 
the artist^ and that, as most people felt happier 
when they fell in love, Lily, who was contrary 
to the whole world, had possibly found her- 
self miserable, and, accordingly, had a good 
cry. " However," she concluded, rather heart- 
lessly, '^ it does not matter much what she cries 
about ; if she only meanwhile keeps out of the 
way, the longer she cries the merrier for the 
rest of us/' 

The meal ended, first Alice and afterwards 
Mrs. Sarleigh tried to discover the cause of 
Lilian's tears. The girl had locked herself in 
her room, and refused admission to both. 
Mrs. Sarleigh remained some time outside the 
door, alternately begging and demanding ad- 
mittance, talking in a fussy way of her wish 
to do something to comfort her daughter, 
and bemoaning the incessant anxiety to which 
her girls' vagaries subjected her. But Lilian 
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having assured her from the other side of the 
door that, if she meant to stay where she was 
till she was let in, or her questions answered, 
she had better send for an arm-chair and make 
herself comfortable, the old lady departed, and 
sent for Ethel to console her. 

Bourbachokdtzouli, being left alone, went to 
the drawing-room and began practising some 
instrumental music. Before long, one of the 
servants brought her a note. 

" Pardon my asking you not to play to-day, 
not for my sake, I would not stoop to accept 
a favour for myself. You will have the gratifi- 
cation of having placed under an obligation one 
who hates it. 

" Lilian Sarleigh." 

Miss Yalettas shut up the piano. Should she 
try to see Lilian I After a moment's thought 
she determined she would. On the stairs 
she met Ethel, who had just left her mother. 

" Where are you going. Bee?" she asked. 

"To ask if Lilian will see me. She has 
written me a note. See.'' 

Ethel read the note, and remarked, " That is 
a pleasant epistle. Lily must be going mad. 
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If she becomes quite insane we shall be finally 
rid of her, I suppose, which I personally shall 
not much regret. Gome along. Bee, it is no 
good going to see her, particularly when she 
has the sulks." 

''Ethel, you and Alice are not just to 
Lily." 

*' Tou don't know her. She is more odious 
than anything you can imagine. All the 
spiders, snakes^ beetles, earwigs, and creeping 
crawling things that are, are not so horrid as 
Lily. She's like nothing but those things 
in the pictures of Saint Anthony's temptation." 

"Devils?" 

" Yes, and nasty ones." 

*' I don't believe it, Ethel. Lily is rough and 
sulky, and the way you treat her will make her 
worse, but she has her good points." 

" Bee 1" 

" Yes. She's clever, and she's patient. You 
don't any of you see it, but I am certain Lily 
never feels well. It is not easy to bear that 
and say nothing. And she is hurt about the 
way she is treated. I know she does her 
best to deserve it, but I can't help being sorry 
for her." 
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" Then, Bee, you try trusting her and treat- 
ing her better." 

" No, thank you. Being sorry for people is 
one thing, trusting them quite another. Have^ 
you any idea what she is unhappy about 
now ?" 

*' We think we have found out. Her bird is- 
ill. She has a bird, a crow, a horrid thing 
called Judas.'' 

'* That is not a pretty name." 

" It is quite pretty enough for the bird. Ho 
is blind and awfully old, and he looks really 
wicked. She took him away from some boy& 
who had caught him in a field. They had put his- 
eyes out, and were going to kill him. Awfully 
cruel, wasn't it? Lily gave them sixpence 
for the bird, and then followed them on the^ 
sly (she is as cunning as a fox) into the town 
and gave them all into custody. They were- 
tried, of course, and she went and gave evidence* 
with the crow in a basket. The boys had a 
fortnight's imprisonment, and I believe that was< 
the thing she enjoyed most. Since that she 
has kept the bird in her room. One of the 
maids sleeping in the other garret overheard 
her in the night crying and talking to him.. 
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That is how we found out he is ill. It will be 
no great loss if he dies." 

Perceiving that sympathy for Lilian and her 
bird was not to be discovered among Ethel's 
thoughts, Bourbachokdtzouli said no more. She 
secretly determined to see Lilian if she could. 
She might have gone to her room^ but she knew 
only that it was one of the garrets, and did not 
care to make her intentions known by inquiring 
which. Lilian did not appear at either lunch- 
«on or dinner. Miss Yalettas in vain looked 
about for her, till, late in the evening, she acci<> 
dentally met her near the door of her own room. 
A characteristic scene passed between them. 
Lilian, whose face was flushed with crying, was 
about to pass Bourbachokatzouli, although she 
had bent forward to address her, when she 
suddenly stopped and, turning half round, said, 

" I am much obliged to you." 

"Pray do not mention it. How is your 
bird." 

" Who told you about my bird ?" 

"They told me you had a bird, and they 
think it must be ill." 

" You can tell them it is ill. They wish it 
dead, I know." 
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"Is it very ill r 

Lilian eyed her fiercely, 

" Yes," she said, " very ill, it is — dying." 

She snatched her handkerchief from her poc* 
ket, and, putting it to her eyes, began to sob. 

'^Oh, I hope not/' said Bourbachokdtzouli^ 
gently. " Could you not get some one who 
knows about birds to come and see it ? Per- 
haps they might be able to do it some good. 
Don't cry, dear." 

Taking the handkerchief from her eyes, 
Lilian regarded Miss Yalettas contemptuously,, 
and then, exaggerating her very slight foreign 
pronunciation, said, 

" My name is not deaarrr." 

For an instant their eyes met. 

** I beg your pardon," said Miss Yalettas, " but 
think, Miss Lilian Sarleigh, do you not know 
anyone who understands how to cure birds ?" 

" I have no one to send. If I go, my bird 
may die whilst I am away." 

** Tell me. TU go." 

" At this time of night I Mother won't like- 
it. It is not respectable. You must be oxh 
your good behaviour here, you know, miss." 
*^ I'll take one of the servants with me." 
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" No. I have no money to pay her, and I 
^11 not be under obligations to servants. And 
I have no money to pay the man when he 
-comes. Do yon think, if I could have afforded 
it^ 1 would not have done something before 
now f " 

" But surely your sisters " 

" My sisters, bah I" 

" Then let me lend you some money." 

" I borrow from you I Vd rather steal I" 

She tossed her head and walked away. Bour- 
bachokdtzouli thought, 

**Poor girl I how they have soured her. Now 
she is beside herself with grief about her pet, 
and cannot afford to get anything done for it. 
It is hard." 

Whilst she hesitated whether again to offer 
her services, Lilian came back. 

** What, am I, or what is my bird to you ?" 
she asked, gruffly. "What is the motive of 
your smirking and cajolery ? You want me to 
hold my tongue, eh ? Not to tell what you 
are t I shan't tell. OuU my mother^ and my 
brother, and my fools of sisters. I don't care. 
They hate me. It amuses me to see you fool 
them. You lie well, so diplomatically." 
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Conscious that the light was too dim to 
betray any change of colour on her cheeks, 
Bonrbachok&tzouli listened, as anyone might, 
half amused^ half disdainful, to the impotent 
rage of a child. Lilian, seeing she made no 
answer, continued, 

"Because you stopped making a noise for 
half an hour this morning, you think, no doubt, 
you have put me under a mighty obligation. I 
ought to call you * deaarrr,' oughtn't I, and to 
make you my confidante — my confidante, good 
God 1 — and to assist you in your search for a 
character ?" 

** My dear Miss Lilian Sarleigh," replied Miss 
Valettas, softly, " it is not like that one woman 
ruins another. One speaks kindly to her, and 
one rather likes her, and behind her back one 
says, 'Miss Valettas is a trifle good-looking, 
you know ; and the men, — well you know, of 
course,' and one says, 'And, after all, I like her, 
and, poor thing, I don't want to speak against 
her, still, as you know,' and then one lifts one's 
shoulders up a little, little bit, and then the other 
women go and say such things I Let us talk 
no more nonsense. Take the money and send 
for some one to cure your bird." 
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" I won't." 

" But think of your bird. You won't accept 
the loan of a few shillings, and the poor thing 
is in pain." 

"Give me the money, temptress I I know 
where to send." 

Bourbachokdtzouli banded her her purse. 
Lilian looked to see if she was watching, and 
observing she purposely looked away, took two 
sovereigns^ and returned the dainty Russian 
leather purse, saying, 

** I have taken two shillings^ one for the ser- 
vant and one for the man." 

If Beelzebubina Walters was such a fool as 
to trust her, it was but a jest to take advantage 
of it, and her pride was less reluctant to com- 
mit a crime than to receive a favour. Miss 
Yalettas closed the purse without looking into 
it, saying, 

** You are most welcome." 

For the moment Lilian half repented. A feel- 
ing that it was she who was really worsted, 
and a wish to return the stolen coins, mingled 
with her pride in her cunning, her amusement 
at her easy fraud, and her contempt for Mias 
Yalettas' simplicity. All lasted but the single 
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instant a conscience seared by injustice, and 
cankered by many an indulgence in keen re- 
prisalsy needs to regain its wonted callousness. 
Bidding Miss Yalettas await her return, she ran 
down the stairs, and commissioned one of the 
servants to fetch a certain old bird-fancier. 
Then she returned to Bourbachokatzouli, and 
saying, " Come,*' led her to her bed-room. 

It was a large garret. A single dip candle, 
burning in a tin candlestick, enabled Misa 
Yalettas dimly to distinguish the shape and 
contents of the room. One side was very low, 
owing to the slope of the roof. In the middle 
of the other, at right angles to the wall, stood 
a shabby wooden bedstead. Opposite the door 
was a single window, obstructed by a large 
wicker bird-cage. To the right of this hung a 
broken glass, and a bag, apparently containing 
brushes and combs. A small chest of drawers, 
on which the candle was placed, flanked one 
side^ a wash-stand, with scarcely a particle of 
paint left on it, the other side of the bed. Near 
the door were a large round table, a book-case 
stuffed with volumes, and a comfortable chair, 
furnished with a reading-desk. The walls were 
coloured blue, and had a number of pictures 
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stuck on them with wafers. The boards were 
bare, except where a rag was placed before the 
arm-chair. 

Lilian lighted another candle, and gave it to 
Miss Valettas, saying, 

*«0f course you want to look round and 
wonder. Everybody does who comes in here.'* 

"Do you like to have your room like this!" 

** Yes, I like it. You like everything pretty, 
and fashionable, and fisinciful, I like everything 
coarse and ugly. If I wanted a room like 
Ethel's I could not have it. This costs very 
little^ so no one need grudge it me." 

She took the other candle and went towards 
the bird-cage. Bourbachokdtzouli looked around, 
and essayed to anatomize the significance of 
what she saw. '*If I wanted a room like 
Ethel's I could not have it," that was the 
key to all. A partial mother's guilty neglect, 
a peevish child's rankling sense of injustice, a 
strong will's deliberate antagonism, and a weak 
woman's powerlessness to restrain the wayward- 
ness of a bad child stung to rebellion, passed in 
succession through her imagination. How easy 
it had been to ^' spoil " this proud, sensitive girl. 
Miss Yalettas proceeded to inspect the pictures* 
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They were either rude caricatures, or portraits 
of criminals. After looking at one or two she 
turned away from them with disgust. As she 
did so her glance fell on Lilian. She was kneel- 
ing on a chair, and, holding the candle in one 
hand, peered into the cage. Crossing the room. 
Miss Yalettas came to her side. With difficulty 
she distinguished a black mass of tumbled 
feathers huddled at the bottom of the cage. 

" How is your bird t" 

" Oh I he is worse. I know he is. My poor 
birdr' She set the candle on the chair^ and 
putting her hand into the cage, very gently felt 
the crow. " But he's alive still. I can feel his 
heart, but it goes so slowly, so slowly I Oh I 
what shall I do !'' 

She put her hands before her face^ and began 
to whimper like a child. Bourbachokdtzouli 
tried to put her arm round her. Lilian, with 
an impatient movement, pushed it away. 
Then^ taking the candle from the chair, she sat 
down, rocking herself, hiding her face in her 
handkerchief, and sobbing. Miss Yalettas sat 
opposite her, on the edge of the bed, loth to 
leave her in her grief, and at a loss to know 
what to do. Thus they remaine^d about five 
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minutes. Then Lilian ceased sobbing, and/ 
wiping her eyes, said, 

"Yon think me a fool, don't yon, to cry for a 
bird t If the only thing you loved in all the 
"world — was — dying — you'd cry," and she re- 
commenced moaning. Presently she said, ^^ He 
has been ill several days. Yesterday afternoon, 
when I came back from talking to those foolc* 
by the river, he was all in a heap, Kke he i» 
now, and I know he is dying.^' 

Then she stood up, and again peered into the 
cage, and called, '* Judas, Judas I" The bird 
did not seem to hear. 

■ *' He knew me this afternoon," she said, ** and 
lifted up his head. Now he cannot hear. My 
poor bird ! And, oh 1 my head I" 

She pressed her palms on her temples. 

" Lie down for a little while, Miss Sarleigh." 

" No, no. My head will burst if I lie down. 

" Let me bring you the arm-chair to sit in. 

" No, no, no, no, no," she said, going back to 
the cage. 

There was a knock at the door. 

" There is Fletcher," she exclaimed, " bring 
him in quickly." 

Bourbachokdtzouli went to the door, and un« 
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locked it. Outside were the lady Vmaid and a 
shabby old man with a beard of four days' 
growth, 

''This way," said Miss Yalettas, inviting 
him in. 

'^ It's a raven, miss, isn't it ?" asked the man. 

" No, a crow." 

For a minute or two the old man eyed the 
bird, and then poked him about a little. 

" He's very old, miss," he said. 

"Can you do anything for him!" asked 
Lilian^ whose breast was heaving convulsively. 

The bird-fancier shook his head. 

" No, miss, I can't. It's no good a-deceiving 
of you, miss. Nobody can't do anything for 
him. He's a-dying." 

Lilian tried hard to master herself before the 
man, but the choking sobs rose in her throat 
irresistibly. She was glad to feel Miss Yalettas 
draw her to herself, and to hide her tears in her 
bosom. 

Bourbachokdtzouli bent over her, and whis- 
pered, "Poor Lilian 1" and even ventured to 
lightly kiss her on the forehead. 

"It's no wonder he's a-dying, miss," said 
Fletcher, meaning to offer some consolation. 
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** he's tremendous old* Crows is long a-dying* 
He may live another day or two yet." 

Hiss Yalettas made a sign to the maid to 
take the man away, but he, hoping to secore 
himself a job, stopped to add, 

^If miss was to like^ now, I conld stnff him 
for her nicely.^ 

Lilian raised her head from Miss Yalettas' 
bosom. 

^'^lay the devil stuff yon,'' she said, and, 
letting her head sink again, began sobbing still 
more bitterly than before. Bonrbaehok&tzouli 
managed to extract half a crown from her pnrse, 
aild, giving it the man, peremptorily pointed to 
the door. After a few minutes Lilian looked 
np, and asked, ** Are they gone ?" 
'' Yes." 

^'Tben leave me alone. I knew he was 
dying. Oh, what shall I do without him I Go, 
Miss Yalettas, please." 

With much difficulty, Bourbacbokdtzouli per- 
suaded her to bathe her forehead with eau-de- 
Cologne, and to take some food, promising 
herself to bring it upstairs. This done, she left 
her alone with her dying bird as she wished, 
and returned to the drawing-room. 
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** Where on earth have you been, Bee f " said 
Ethel. 

*' In Lilian's room." 

**In Lilian's room I How have you contrived 
to get into favour f Do you know, Lily con- 
siders it the greatest honour she can confer on 
anyone to admit them to that horrid place. 
Did you see her pictures ? Horrible, are they 
not ? One of her pleasant amusements is going 
round with a glass, trying to imitate their looks. 
Did she tell you that ?" 

" No. Her bird is verj'' ill. She thinks it is 
dying, and is very unhappy about it." 

*' That horrid crow,^' said Mrs. Sarleigh, "dy- 
ing, is it V I'm sure I'm very glad to hear it." 

" Miss Lilian Sarleigh seems fond of it," ob- 
served Bourbachokdtzouli, apologetically, " and 
I think she really is grieved about losing it. 
When I was upstairs she was crying as if her 
heart would break." 

" How can Lilian be so foolish ?" said Alice. 

"I said Lily cried upstairs, mammy. Now 
you see," said Ethel. 

" It's temper, my dear, nothing else. When 
she was little, she always cried when she was 
in a passion." 
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Meantime Lilian knelt in the chair by the 
bird-cage, and with aching eyes watched the 
dying crow. Now and then she spoke to him, 
calling, "Judy, Judy I" She did not like to 
call him Judas now he was dying. But the 
bird heard nothing. Occasionally she went to 
the further end of the room, and hastily bathed 
her aching temples with the scent Miss Valettas 
had left. And that was all. After all had re- 
tired to their rooms, she heard some one come 
up the stairs, and for a few minutes stop at her 
door to listen. She could not recognize the 
step, but, after the unknown visitor had gone 
downstairs again, she heard Miss Valettas' door 
close. 

« That is Miss Valettas," she thought. " She 
must be something very bad, for she has a 
heart. If she would brazen it out before them 
all, I'd like her. As it is, she is only a sneak." 

About one o'clock Judas moved a little. For 
a few minutes Lilian dared to hope he was 
reviving. But when she ventured to feel him 
again, the old crow's heart was still. She took 
him from his cage, kissed him, and laid him in 
her lap, and tried to cry. When the early 
morning broke, she stole from the house, and. 
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taking a trowel^ went out into the fields and 
buried him under the tall trees, where the 
young crows build in the spring, and little 
birds sing in the morning, and where men and 
women seldom come. 

Then she crept back alone. Bourbachokdt- 
zouli was early awakened from the soundest of 
slumbers by a chill hand laid on her warm 
shoulder. Baising her head from her pillow^ 
she saw Lilian standing by her bedside. 

'*He's dead, and I've buried him/' said Lilian. 
"I cannot bear it alone. I thought I could, 
but I cannot." 
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CHAPTER III. 

rE Nanham public ball was a great snccess. 
Montenotte arriyed daring the second 
quadrille. As soon as it was over, he quietly 
betook himself to that part of the room where 
Miss Yalettas had promised to meet him. A 
dowager near him, who had seen him thread 
his way among the company, and, without 
noticing anyone, take up his post, pointed him 
out to her daughters. The younger one pro- 
ceeded stealthily to eye him over the edge of 
her fan. A small chandelier on his left threw 
a flattering light on his features. Behind him 
the heavy folds of a curtain screening the win- 
dow made an effective background for an easy, 
pensive pose. His head was bent a little for- 
ward, his eyes fixed on the ground. The young 
lady indulged herself in a long look. 
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*^ What a handsome man I" she thought, and, 
turning to her mother, she said, '^Poor man^ 
he looks sleepy." 

The second waltz was about to begin. Twa 
men came and asked the girls to dance. The 
dowager, left alone, put up her glasses^ and 
also had a long look at the abstracted stranger. 

Twice Bourbachokdtzouli had in vain scruti- 
nized the room. She began to have misgivings 
about the artist's coming, which inclined her to 
conclude the ball was going to be a dull affair. 
Now she was waltzing with Austen. 

Suddenly, as they pass him, she sees Monte- 
notte, wonders why he looks so thoughtful,, 
wishes he had looked up to give her an oppor- 
tunity of exchanging a smile with him, and is 
almost distressed by a passing thought that he 
may misunderstand her having given Austen 

the first half of the waltz. Half-way round the 

• 

room, as she and her partner come down the 
opposite side, she tries again to get a glimpse^ 
of him, and fails. There are too many danoprs. 
Now she is again near him. What can he be 
so seriously pondering? As they pass, her 
train strikes against his feet, but he does not 
notice it. 
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** We must stop, Mr. Austen, at the next 
round near where I promised to meet Mn 
Montenotte/' she said. 

He has begun to wonder why she does not 
•come. Several times he has glanced right and 
left, and seen only the dowager talking to a 
friend, and two stewards disputing about sup- 
per arrangements. A pair stop near him, and 
he looks up quickly. It is not she, and his eyes 
drop again. Surely the waltz must be half 
over. She would not make game of him. Why 
does she not come ? 

Somebody taps him on the shoulder with a 
fan. It is she, in a ravishing toilet, just flushed 
with dancing and the pleasure of seeing him, 
intensely, tenderly beautiful. 

Austen was already dismissed, and she was 
waiting for him. "Come, the waltz will be 
over soon," she said. He put his arm round 
her, and they swept into the stream of 
dancers. 

'« Were you dreaming by the window I" she 
-aeked. 

« Of you." 

Her eyelids drooped, and her lips parted 
with a gratified smile. "I was beginning to 
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fear you might not come," she said, "and I 
should have been so disappointed." 

" And I guilty and at the same time punish^ 
ed, for I should have missed these moments with 
you, and to-night you are divine." 

*' Oh, to-night I am happy ; but it must end." 

« It need not." 

Her great soft eyes, half timidly, half mourn- 
fully, sought his. The intensest enjoyment is 
a species of oblivion, and they scarcely knew 
what they said. The music grew quicker. The 
dance was drawing to a close. Her fingers 
tightened on his, his on hers, as though they 
should never part. The music stopped. The 
dance was over, and he supporting her, for she- 
was very giddy. Soon she said, 

" I can stand now, thanks." 

They walked a few steps together, and 
he asked, '' Shall I remain or go back to* 
town r 

*' You can do as you like. It does not signify 
to me," she replied, indifferently, almost rudely.. 

** If I stay, may I hope you will dance with, 
me again ?" 

" I am engaged for the whole evening. Will 
you take me to Mrs. Sarleigh, please." 
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" What have I done f " thought Montenotte. 

*' Have I been unfortunate enough to offend 
you, Miss Yalettas ?" he asked. 

'* Offend me 1 You! No, indeed." 

Dare he ask her^ then, why she had just 
now spoken so coldly! Whilst he hesitated, 
«he plucked a petal from the flower in her 
bosom, and, giving it him, said, 

*' This is for you. You will keep it, won't 
you? And by-and-by you will say, *Miss 
Yalettas gave me this at the ball at Nan- 
ham.' " 

He carefully placed the petal in his pocket- 
l30ok, saying, as he did so, ''And the man who 
will have the whole flower?" 

She guessed his meaning, and replied, ^'I 
understand you. Yes. I shall give him all, 
except what you have had. But you see 
how quickly this hot air makes flowers fade. 
This is beginning to droop now, and," her voice 
trembled, " by that time it will be quite dead^ 
all withered. He will envy you who have had 
one living leaf." 

All the brightness faded from her eyes as she 
spoke, but the next instant, changing her tone, 
she continued, *' You will dance with the Miss. 
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Sarleighs, of course, before you go. See, here 
is Mrs. Sarleigb.'' 

He danced once with Ethel and twice with 
Alice, made himself agreeable to Mrs. Sarleigh, 
and enjoyed a few minutes' talk with Bour- 
bachok&tzouli between two dances, and a most 
gracious farewell. " We shall meet in town in 
a few days," she said, '' I shall come to see how 
your picture gets on. It was so good of you 
to come down here. Good night." She gave 
him her hand with a smile, and even slightly 
returned his pressure of it. 

The following morning, whilst Miss Valettas, 
sitting under the trees on the lawn, was enjoy- 
ing some fascinating reminiscences of the last 
night's ball, Lilian unexpectedly appeared and 
fiat herself beside her. But little change had 
taken place in their mutual relations since the 
morning when Lilian had crept, sobbing and 
shivering, into Bourbachokdtzouli's bed, and 
cried herself to sleep in her arms. In the even- 
ing she said, " Good night. Bee," instead of 
'' Good night. Miss Valettas," but her manner 
was as before, distant and constrained. Bee 
availed herself of the tacit understanding that 
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they were to call each other by their Ghristiaa 
DameSy cautiously avoiding the abbreviated 
^'Lily/' which Ethel used expressly because 
Lilian hated it. Lilian's evident disinclination 
to permit any sympathetic friendliness compel- 
led her to stop at this. The two had, after all, 
little in common. But Miss Yalettas was not 
prepared for what now ensued. 

'^ Bee," said Lilian, *^ I never acknowledge an 
obligation, and I am not convinced that your 
kindness to me the other day was sincere. You 
understand." 

" I am not sure I do." 

*'I mean I suspect your tempting me to 
accept a favour, and keeping near me^ and so 
finding out my weakness, and showing me 
kindness, was all done with the purpose of 
getting some kind of hold over me." 

"A pleasant light in which to view my 
humble services, truly I I am much obliged to 
you." 

*' I am in earnest, Bee." 

" Oh, of course." 

"And you understand that you have not any 
hold over me." 

"Dear me, this sounds very ominous," said 
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Bonrbachokatzouliy smiling at Lilian's conse- 
quential manner. 

'' Yon are laughing at me. Miss Valettas." 

" Oh, dear no I" 

Lilian rose and walked awaj^ muttering to 
herself^ ''False like all the rest." She had come 
with two sovereigns (to make up which she had 
sold one of her books), and with one of two 
feathers found at the bottom of Judas' cage 
after his death. She meant to confess her 
thefty to restore the money, to give Miss 
Yalettas the precious feather, in remembrance 
of the crow, and to say, ** I acknowledge no 
obligations, and 1 doubt the sincerity of your 
kindness, but I wish to tell you I felt it and 
deeply, though I do not like you." 

Miss Yalettas' untimely smile cut these 
strange thanks short in the middle. Lilian 
went away convinced her conjectures were 
correct. She might have felt still more certain, 
had she witnessed the wistful earnestness with 
which her retreating form was watched by 
Bourbachokdtzouli. The latter, when she came 
to her, was enjoying the unclouded enchant- 
ment, reserved to the nervousness of feminine 
natures, of feeling intensely happy^ without 
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knowing exactly why. Lilian's few wordi 
transformed the whole tenor of her thoughts. 
She even left the lawn as though she feared the 
girl's return, and remained in her room till 
luncheon, when the girls, struck by her morti- 
fied air, rallied her on having become unusually 
fierious. After that she recovered her spirits, 
and, during her afternoon stroll with Ethel, 
appeared even brighter and gayer than usual. 
It was easy though to see that something 
weighed heavily on her mind, and caused the 
•capricious transitions from mirth to dejection, 
and from dejection to mirth, to which she was 
always subject, to succeed each other with 
almost incredible rapidity. 

In the evening Ethel, on the point of undress- 
ing, accidentally perceived Bourbachokdtzouli 
on the balcony apparently star-gazing. Imag- 
ining she had happened upon a good opportun- 
ity of gratifying the curiosity her friend's 
manner awakened, though painfully tired, she 
opened the window, and, stepping out on the 
balcony, joined her. 

*' What are you doing out here, Beef" 

'' Looking at the stars." 

The appearance of the sky did deserve 
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notice. The whole heaven was shrouded in 
black and heavy clouds, except where, at some 
height above the western hills, a long broad rift 
with jagged edges, permitted to be seen the 
fitarlit sky of the grateful summer night. 
Across this rift drifted a few woolly fragments 
of mist, obscuring, as they passed over them, 
the brilliancy of the heavenly bodies. 

" Do you like watching the stars, Bee ?" 

"I don't know. They are the only things 
that always look the same. There is Arcturus " 
— as she spoke, the magnificent star to which 
she pointed emerged, in splendid efiulgence, 
from the edge of the cloud. " I remember my 
father holding me in his arms to show it me 
whe|i I was a child in Crete. And here it is 
now, and when you and I are old women it 
will still be just the same, as it has always 
been, and always will be. 1 don^t know 
whether I feel glad or sad when I think of these 
timeless things." 

Ethel looked askance at her searchingly. 

"If you," she said, "will promise not to be 
angry, I will tell you something." 

" Tell me. I won't be angry." 

" Bee, you are in love." 

E 2 
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MisB Valettas laughed and shook her head in 
the most nonchalant way imaginable. 

'' You are in love, I am perfectly certain," 
repeated Ethel. She turned and leant with her 
back against the balustrade, and, resting her 
right arm and hand on it, tapped it with her 
fingers as she continued, '^ I am perfectly, per- 
fectly certain. You are changeable and pre- 
occupied, you answer at random, and are silent 
and thoughtful. At times you are so gentle, 
and at times you go away and sit alone, and 
look as if you were thinking of something a 
long way ofif." 

*' And does that prove I am in love?" asked 
Bee, again laughing. 

^^That is not all. You see meaning in 
everything. This morning it was the flowers 
in the sunshine, this afternoon the squirrels and 
brooks in the wood, now it is the stars. What 
makes you see meaning in everything?" 

Bourbachok&tzouli made no reply. The ques- 
tion embarrassed her. She did not know why 
she had found to-day, and indeed for several 
days past, so much significance in all familiar 
things. Till Ethel directed her attention to the 
fact, she had not been even conscious of it, and 
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only knew she had lately become unwontedly 
happy and pensive. But why this mornings more 
than any other^ should the emerald lawn, the red 
coleus, and the grey cineraria have seemed as 
bright as if they were. new-made, or a new sun 
come to shine on them 1 Why had a common 
butterfly set her dreaming of Er6s and Psyche? 
What harmonies of sounds she had heard in the 
wood I What music of leaves and of dripping 
water I What murmurings of brooks I What a 
running, and chirping, and singing of live 
things ! What wild life she had breathed in the 
summer air I How brightly the drops sparkled 
in the calices of the flowers she had plucked I 
How long she had stood wondering at the soft- 
ness of the distant hills she had seen fifty times 
before 1 Everything about her had seemed 
throbbing and pulsing with thought, deep, 
emotional thought. Simple flowers were full of 
mysteries, the summer gales laden with secrets, 
and the way of the grey snake on the grass was 
a poem of life and death. Why? 

And Ethel, waiting for an answer^ repeated, 
''Why is it. Bee!" 

" I don't know," she timidly answered. 

" It is because you are in love. Bee." 
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" No, Ethel.'* Her tone was indiflferent, but 
she held her head so that Ethel found it impos- 
sible to see her face. 

** Bee, I have been in love a dozen times, and 
I know. You must have been in love before 
now, too, and you know what it is, and how 
one feels. Think of all the men jou know. 
There is one you like better than the others." 

*^ That might easily be, as I like you better 
than your sisters." But she turned hot and 
cold as she spoke, and felt her heart sinking 
with fear. 

^'Well, it is not hard to guess who it is; only, 
1 may as well tell you, I've heard (I believe it's- 
true) that next week he is going to be married." 

*' Married I to whom I" said Bourbachokdt- 
zouli^ in a low tone, suddenly facing rounds 
and seizing Ethel's arm in her tremblings 
fingers. 

'*Now, Bee," said Ethel, holding up ono 
finger before her friend's face, ^.* you are not in 
love with him. Eh ? You don't at all mind his- 
marrying somebody else ? Don't be frightened, 
dear. I have not the remotest notion who ho 
is, and only pretended about his being married 
to find you out." 
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<<Tben that was a nasty ill-natured trick,'^ 
said Bee, resuming her former position. **I 
did not mean what I said. Ton frightened 
me. 

'* Yes, dear, I frightened you into speaking 
the truth." 

'* No. You are mistaken. I am not in love. 
I did not know what you meant." 

She knew there were cold drops of perspira- 
tion on her forehead, and mentally blessed the 
gloom that bid them from Ethel's sight. 

" Bee, you are telling fibs." 

" No, no," moaned Bee, nervously. 

"No, no," replied the other, imitating her 
tone. " Who says *no, no,' like that, when they 
mean plain, true * no,' and don't care about it ? 
You are telling fibs, dear. Everybody tells fibs 
when they are in love. That makes me the 
more sure you are in love." 

"Ethel, you do not know what you are 
saying," exclaimed Miss Yalettas, breathlessly. 

** You promised not to be angry." 

** I am not angry, only, indeed, Ethel, you are 
mistaken. So say no more about it, please." 

*' Fibs, Bee. You need not have been afraid 
to trust me. I shan't tell. I never do." 
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<' There is nothing to tell, Ethel. Ethel, you 
shall believe me." 

** When you speak the truth, dear^ I will. It 
is beginning to be cold. Good night. I hope 
you may get him, if he is worth having. Few 
of them are. Good night.'* 

'^ He is/' said Bourbachok^tzouli, quite aloud, 
as soon as the rastle of Ethel's dress became in- 
audible, and the sound of the window closing 
behind her assured her she was out of hearing* 
''But, oh I of what am I thinking?" 

She drew herself up to her fall height, and 

nervously pushed the fingers of her right hand 

into her hair. This was but for a moment. 

After an anxious look towards Ethel's window 

had assured her she was indeed alone, she 

tightly clasped her hands, and stood for some 

minutes with heaving breast and quivering lips, 

a prey to the most painful emotions. Then, 

with a sudden impatient motion of her head, 

she turned to enter her room, saying, '' Ethel 

was rights it is cold here." In her room, after 

another shorty and evidently distressing interval 

of hesitation, her thoughts at length gathered 

form and purpose. She sat down, and, hastily 

taking pen and paper, wrote. 
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" Dear Mr. Montenotte, 

*^ Tou and I must not meet again, 
and you must never ask me why. 

" Ever your most sincerely 

" M. Br 

As she folded the letter she said, '^I have 
done it before, only then the man I sent away 
loved me, not I him." Then she unfolded the 
paper again, and read what she had written. 
It failed to satisfy her, for she pushed it aside, 
and took up her pen to commence another 
letter. Some acknowledgment of past kind- 
nesses she must make, and some information 
about the future music-lessons she must have, 
unless she intended again to starve. That 
implied a reply. She hesitated long. At one 
time it seemed she had relinquished the idea of 
writing. She rose from her seat, and, going to 
her toilet-table, began taking off her brooch and 
unfastening her cuffs. But she suddenly 
stopped, saying, " I must end this at once, or it 
will be stronger than I : and then I shall make 
him as bad as myself." She resumed her seat, 
and her pen, and, after a little more hesitation, 
wrote, 
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'' Dear Mr. Montenotte, 

*^ Add one more kindness * to the 
many for which I thank 70a now^ almost for 
the last time. I most see 700, and soon. 
There is a place in the wood here called the 
Well-head. The path b7 the stream leads 
directl7 to it. Meet me there on Saturda7 
morning at half-past eleven. Our meeting will 
not be a happ7 one. 

«< Ever 7onrs most sincerel7, 

"M.BAAETTASr 

This letter directed and stamped, she took 
two sheets of clean paper, and, having placed 
them in an envelope, directed it to herself in a 
large, coarse, and carefall7-di8guised hand. 
She had reason to fear that at least Ethel might 
divine the distress she foresaw and could not 
hope to conceal. The thick empt7 letter was 
to serve as an excuse for appearances it might 
be otherwise difficult to explain. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MISS VALETTAS named Saturday morning 
for the rendezvous in the wood, both be- 
cause it was the earliest time at which, after 
receiving her letter, Montenotte could conveni- 
ently get to Nanham, and because she trusted 
that the fact of Mrs. Sarleigh having a garden- 
party in the afternoon would, in the morning, 
enforce her friends' attention to the preparations 
necessary for the entertainment, and so leave 
her at liberty to go and meet Montenotte un- 
observed. In this she was not mistaken. Her 
hosts gladly availed themselves of her proposal 
at breakfast on Saturday that she should under- 
take for them some small commissions in the 
town, and regarded as a considerate attention 
to their convenience the further announcement 
that she probably would not return until 
luncheon-time. 
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The brief interval which had elapsed siDce 
her letter was dispatched had been spent under 
a distressing sense of the profoundest depres- 
sion. She seemed irresistibly and involuntarily 
compelled to regret having so promptly taken 
the step that committed her to the path duty 
plainly indicated. Her consciousness of the 
guiltiness of this feeling aggravated her bitter 
remorse and shame. How far more seriously 
she was Uprise than she had supposed became 
hourly more evident. She had assuredly acted 
the part of a prudent woman in refusing to 
trifle for a moment with so tempestuous a 
passion. The immense effort made to conceal 
under a gay exterior, and^ without the hope of 
any aid, to endure, so distressed a frame of mind, 
produced first a feeling of irritability^ and, 
later, recoiling on her physical nature, nervous 
headache. 

She found it impossible to avoid attaching 
ludicrous importance to the most trivial circum- 
stances connected with the coming interview. 
It was to go to him that she was getting ready. 
His hand would press these gloves. This dress 
would be a part of his last recollection of her. 
In vain she argued that she was simply going 
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to tell a man circumstances necessitated som e 
abatement of their intimacy. In vain she in- 
formed herself that^ as she was a subject of 
indifference to him, and he must be so to her, 
their meeting, though not exactly pleasant, 
need not be distressing, that no reason existed 
for anxiety or fear. Her fluttering heart gave 
all reason the lie. She left the house angry 
with her thoughts, and ashamed of them, 
and determined to take indifferently things in- 
different. 

Tet she noticed the appearance of the sky, 
and wondered where and in what condition she 
should be when this eventful day's anniversary 
arrived. The first hedge-flower she saw she 
plucked for a remembrance, and immediately 
after threw it away. In the wood itself, as she 
followed the narrow path to the Well-head, 
crowding thoughts stilled the consciousness of 
eyes and ears. She thought he might not have 
been able to come, and knew she should be 
scarcely sorry. She thought that shameful, 
and, to get the whole affair over quickly, has- 
tened her steps ; thought she was very near the 
crisis now, and slackened her walk, and even 
stopped and looked back. 
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Her heart beat &8t as the path, winding 
round a last clump of trees, brought her to the 
point whence first came in sight the pond in 
which the little brook whose course she had 
followed took its origin. There was Montenotte, 
standing by the water-side, seemingly watching 
the water bubbling up from the many springs 
at the bottom of the pool. His back was 
turned towards her. She stopped, and, lean- 
ing slightly forward, with her hand nervously 
raised to her lips, long and earnestly regarded 
him. Not for ten years of her life would she 
have had him or anyone see that look. At 
last, with a deliberate effort, assuming a cheer- 
ful look, she wearily re-commenced her almost 
noiseless walk. She was close to him before 
he heard her and turned. 

" Good morning, Mr. Montenotte. You keep 
tryst punctually, but I don't know whether it 
is quite the thing for a lady to come into a 
wood to look for a gentleman." 

He was about to reply, when, laying her 
finger on her lip, she said, " Follow me,'* and 
led the way still deeper into the wood. He 
obeyed in silence, admiring the form and grace- 
ful movement of his guide. For the time, the 
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tone of her salutation had relieved him of some 
of the apprehensions her letter had aroused. 
At last she stopped by a bank, under some 
large beech-trees, where, in the very heart of 
the wood, the unfrequented path lost itself in 
a patch of spare grass growing in an opening 
among the trees. The brightness of the mid- 
day sun, broken by the branches, flecked the 
grass with little patches of light, and shone 
softly through the tender leaves of the beeches. 
Where a larger burst of sunshine fell on the 
edge of the greensward, a troop of flies sported, 
darting backwards and forwards from the light 
into the shade under the trees, and from the 
shade into the light. Excepting the occasion- 
al note of a bird, all was still. When the sun 
for a few minutes vanished behind a cloud, the 
shade under the trees was even cool. Around, 
only many trunks of trees and last autumn's 
fallen leaves could be seen as far as the eye 
could reach. A few toadstools grew on the 
grass, and the scent of the wood was heavy 
and faint. 

" We are sure not to be disturbed here," said 
Bourbachokdtzouli, and, pointing to the bank, 
added, " Shall we sit down ?" 
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As Boon as they were seated, she asked, 

" Did my note surprise you t" 

^* I think you can answer that yourself." 

** Tes, I know it must have, I am sorry, and 
I am pained that I should have troubled you 
to come. But it was necessary. I had some- 
thing, something not pleasant, to say, and I 
wished to thank you for much kindness, and 
though I feel it, under the circumstances, almost 
mercenary, I wished to ask you about the new 
work you promised me in London. That is 
the least important. Let us talk of it first." 

Montenotte mentioned the names of one or 
two pupils already secured, and some other 
particulars of no great interest. These disposed 
of, she said, 

*^ Next, I wish to thank you for all you have 
done for me." 

Montenotte looked round at her with an ex- 
pression of anxious misgiving. This intention 
of thanking him now so definitely and finally, 
could preface nothing pleasant. A suspicion of 
an engagement to some country beau, Austen, 
perhaps, instantly occurred to him, and he 
sought to discover from her looks what might 
be about to ensue. But she held her head 
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dowDy and looked on the ground, and so, with- 
out giving him an opportunity of examining 
her face^ or seeing anything of "what passed in 
his, quietly continued, 

" You know what condition I was in when 
we first met, and you see me now. For the 
di£ference I have you to thank, and " 

''Say no more, Miss Yalettas. No thanks 
could be more grateful to my ear than that." 

She lifted her face and smiled archly at 
him. 

" I am changed for the better, am I not V* 
she said. But the next instant her counte- 
nance feU, and she continued, again hanging 
her head, ** And now that I have thanked you 
for having done me more good than you bus- 
pect, I am going to ask you the last favour I 
will ever ask of you." 

** I hope not." 

"Yes; that you will say 'Good-bye' now, and 
will not try to see me again." 

She spoke hoarsely, and scarcely above a 
whisper. 

Montenotte turned half round, and^ placing 
his left hand on the bank, leaning on it^ bent 
towards her. His earnest gaze at her averted 
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face betrayed bis vain desire to read tbe 
thoughts that prompted her severe reqnest. 

'' You really mean that you and I are not to 
meet again?" be asked, incredalously, hesitat- 
ingly- 

" Yes." 

" And will you tell me why ?" 

" I cannot." 

Nothing is apparently simpler than chival-> 
rous behaviour to a woman at a crisis. Nothing 
is more difficult. There exists not one man in 
ten thousand who will not commit some blun- 
der, or gaucherie, or imbecility^ if he is not 
guilty of plain rudeness. The sincerest affec- 
tion alone is altogether insufficient to secure a 
man. An inconsiderate question, an ill-timed 
remark, a single unguarded word, one *^ why," 
or "but," or "if," that should not have been 
said, is all that is needed to put the woman at 
an unjust disadvantage. She is overstrung, of 
course, and the faintest suspicion that she is 
about to be refused her feminine prerogative of 
being treated with deference^ tempts her to 
stand on the defensive, a position no woman 
should have to assume. For, once under the 
impression that she is being attacked, she pro- 
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tects herself as she can^ and always at the 
expense of her dignity. Only men who have 
acquired habits of courtesy, caution^ and great 
self-control, and who are^ above all, free from 
the vice of wanting to say something oppor- 
tune, may hope to avoid the fatal word, and, by 
bringing an embarrassed woman out of a 
dilemma unruffled, to merit the gratitude she 
will ever feel towards the man who spared her 
a humiliation. 

Montenotte, convinced by the tone of Miss 
Valettas' cold, curt answers that her secret 
reasons were of the most serious, and conscious 
that the difficulty of his position was doubled 
by his attachment to her person, paused to 
consider the course he should pursue. To say 
as little as possible, and to submit, seemed the 
only path he could venture on without danger 
of discourtesy. Sensible, however, that this 
almost necessitated the sacrifice of his dearest 
hopes, he hesitated to adopt it, till a glimpse of 
a little hand, quivering with the intensity of 
her emotions, determined him to consider, for 
the time at least, only how to relieve her em- 
barrassment. He quietly said, 

" It only remains, then, for me to accede to 

f2 
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yonr [request. Miss Yalettas. I may saj, may I 
not? that I am bitterly sorry." 

« Thanks." 

*^ And perhaps, as I am going away, and we 
are not to meet again, you will not be angry 
with me for telling you that you are much more 
than you think* to me, that since I have known 
yon better, I have learned to very deeply 
love " 

« Not me I" she exclaimed, starting from her 
seat and putting her hands over her ears. 
** Ton shall not say it, and I will not hear it." 

As he rose, she stepped back away from him, 
with a scared look. So to ask her if she had 
ever cared for him was made impossible. 

Montenotte bit the inside of his under lip. 
After a few moments' thought, he said, gently, 

^' Be assured I will say nothing you do not 
wish to hear." 

''Ah, but you must not think it. I am not 
what you suppose. To love me would be a 
degradation, a disgrace. It would make you 
like what I am, and I should never forgive 
myself. You must only pity me. Oh, yes, pity 
my shame I" 

*^ I would if I believed in it," he answered. 
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She gave him a smile for that. 

He came up to her^ and, taking her hands 
that were clasped npon her bosom, and parting 
them, and holding one in each of his, said, 
sadly, 

'' I am going, and I shall not be able to be of 
any more use to you. The world is very 
rough, and you will sometimes be disheartened. 
Will you make me a promise!" 

"If I can I will." 

" Whatever happens you will not destroy 
yourself." 

« I will not." 

" Then good-bye. Miss Valettas." 

She looked up in his face. A woman reads 
the face of a man she loves, like sailors read the 
sea. She saw in his pale haggard features not 
only bitter pain, but the mute martyrdom of the 
utter bewilderment her refusal to explain any« 
thing had occasioned. 

" You have been very good to me," she said, 
slowly, *' and never kinder than in your forbear- 
ance to-day, and 1 have been very cruel to you 
— only it was necessary. But you do deserve 
more confidence than I have given you, and, if 
jou wish, I will tell you everything. You will 
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be sorry you ever heard it — ^but choose — shall 
I f " She paled, for she feared his answer. 

" K you would like to tell me." 

" Oh, no. I had infinitely rather not." 

'* Then I do not wish to hear." 

" Try to think no harm of me." 

^'You need not be anxious about that, 
and, since we must part, good-bye, Miss 
Valettas." 

" Good-bye." It was scarcely above a whisper 
that she spoke. 

He was about to raise one. of her hands to hia 
lips, but she shook her head. He only pressed 
it, therefore, and then turned and walked away. 
She stood perfectly still, listening to his steps 
on the crisp dry leaves, her eyelids drooped 
sadly, and her hands hung by her side, as they 
had dropped from his. When he had taken 
some ten steps, she heard him stop, to have, 
she supposed, one last look at her. It was 
for but a few seconds, and he walked on again. 
♦* Faithful, patient, generous, forbearing friend," 
she thought, " he has taken evil in return for 
good, and not uttered one reproachful word, 
and even shortened his last look, for fear of 
embarrassing me. And this man loves me I 
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and I need him, how much, God only knows." 
Whilst she thought, the departing steps 
ceased to be audible. For a minute she tried 
in vain to catch if it were but the faintest sound 
of them. The certainty that her lover was lost 
to hearing as well as sight finally overpowered 
her. Her eyes became filled with heavy drops, 
and, sinking again on the bank where she 
had sat with him, she found some sad relief in 
silent tears. 

She had been right in supposing Montenotte 
stqpped to take a farewell look. It was just as 
he passed into the shade, made by the denser 
branches of more closely planted trees, that he 
paused and looked back at his dear mistress, 
standing disconsolate in the broken light, a 
royal girl, a gem of gems, and paradox of 
paradoxes. 

Doing a manly violence to the feelings 
which would have drawn him back to her side, 
to her undoubtedly greater distress, he deter- 
minately turned away, his teeth locked together 
with a force that made his jaws ache, and all 
thought lost in a sense of all encircling devasta- 
tion. He compelled himself^ certainly, by a 
great and conscious effort, to avoid either 
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increasing under the influence of excitement, or 
diminishing under that of affliction, the speed 
of his ordinary walk, and dimly conceived that 
bis retracing alone the path along which she 
had been his guide, vaguely resembled her 
having led him away from his old thoughts into 
some solitude where only she was with him, 
afterwards to send him away hopeless and 
alone* But these impressions had little in 
common with connected thought. Not till he 
was in the train, and on his way to London, 
did he begin mentally to discuss what had 
occurred. 

There is something brutal in the endurance 
of a man who allows his pain no vent. The 
vulgarity of rage and the weakness of tears 
may be seized and described. But dumb 
mastered grief, like the elements, baffles 
analysis. Itself colourless, formless^ impenetra- 
ble, it benumbs in turn the faculties that refuse 
its expression. Montenotte's musings, there- 
fore, on his own conduct. Miss Yalettas' words, 
and her possible motives, were crude, and 
spite the vital interest of their subjects, even 
careless. The recollection that she had passion- 
ately refused to hear of his affection only 
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arrested thought like a stunniDg blow. His 
own behaviour, which he was conscious had 
been governed throughout by the dictates 
of a studied courtesy, distinct from and even 
antagonistic to the outraged instincts of 
affection, he judged, the more he thought 
of it, a subject of satisfaction rather than, as 
might have been expected, of regret. Perhaps 
some masculine vanity was implied in the 
thought, but he was assuredly right in believ- 
ing that, though he might have tormented, he 
could not have persuaded his idol to lend her 
ears to his declarations. But those motives 
which she had first plainly refused, and after- 
wards acknowledged herself loth to disclose, 
employed the greater part of his weary, stum- 
bling thought. Inseparable from the considera- 
tion of these was that of the significant expres- 
sions, " It is degrading for you to love me." ** I 
am not what you think." " Pity my shame." 

A mystery of a painful nature, concealed 
with care and difficulty, and troubling her 
whole existence^ was no new idea to him. He 
had from the first felt sure of it, and of the 
necessary deduction that she was practising, 
discreditably, he feared, on a good many 
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people's credulity. Unless all that had taken 
place only meant that she was engaged to 
Austen, or some other (an apparently insufficient 
explanation), the reason of her strange conduct 
must be sought in this mysterious secret. 

What was the secret ? He knew what ninety* 
nine men out of a hundred would reply, and 
realized that that reply^ so dishonouring to her, 
was but too consonant with the expressions she 
herself used. It gave him, if he cared for it, 
the opportunity of believing that a woman lost 
to everything good^ had shown him that last 
spark of generosity such women will sometimes 
bestow on men they care for, by refusing to let 
them have anything to do with their miserable 
selves. On a steadier view, this coarse solution 
so entirely failed to interpret the idiosyncrasies 
of her conduct and character that he rejected 
it, reproaching himself for having accorded it an 
instant's consideration. Casting about for some 
other, he inclined first to the idea of her being 
already married. This would explain half her 
enigmatical speeches^ but left the rest as dark 
as before, unless he was prepared to believe her 
secretly in love with himself. Or he might 
surmise she had reason to be ashamed of some 
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circumstances of her married life. Both impu- 
tations appeared grossly injurious. It would 
not either have been easy to find a girl more^ 
absolutely free from the suspicion of a married 
woman's manners. 

Longer thought rapidly multiplied possible' 
contingencies, till he became aware the diffi- 
culty was not, as he first imagined, to find any 
clue to the secret, but to choose among an in* 
finity of conjectures which was the most probably 
correct. Painful in the extreme was the recol- 
lection that a Greek girl's history may contain,, 
without singularity, some episode in which the- 
unspeakable Turk has enacted a part western 
minds shrink to investigate. 

The passion with which Miss Valettas never 
failed to rail and scoff at the mere name of the 
"Hagarene curs" gave this sombre suspicion 
weight. But then they had shot her father.^ 
On the whole, Montenotte's judgment ultimate- 
ly inclined to believe a questionable or dis- 
graceful birth, involving, perchance, some crime, 
had placed this unfortunate, though beautiful 
and accomplished girl, outside the pale of 
society. 

As this ingenious opinion permitted him to 
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believe her not altogether indifferent to him, 
and added the lastre of a noble delicacy to the 
virtues with which it was his pleasure to credit 
her, it gained a rapid ascendancy over his 
imagination. Unhappily it once more set his 
courtesy and affections at cross-purposes. How- 
ever proud he might be to show Miss Yalettas 
his affection for her was superior to the mis- 
fortunes of her origin^ he recoiled from putting 
a lady to the pain of confessing the nature of a 
«ecret so personal, and at the same time so 
terrible, as would, she forewarned him, cause 
him to regret his knowledge of it. Plainly, 
whilst he might speculate as much, as darkly, 
and as unprofitably as he pleased on the reason, 
the fact of her being lost to him was irreversible. 
It was a thing to be endured^ not accounted 
for. 

^'Till it passes, this, then, is merely to be 
borne. Like all else it must pass," he finally 
eaid to himself. This is the lowest note suffer- 
ing wrings from the lips of men, the stolid con- 
fession that their pain is purposeless. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IT was well for Miss Yalettas that there was a 
party at Grove House that afternoon. Her 
griefy a mortification allied to despair, was as 
different from Montenotte's as her nature was. 
In addition, she endured the consciousness of 
guilt, a guUt that every sigh bestowed on her 
lover aggravated. This hidden shame broke 
down her courage more than anything else, and 
left her distress greater than her strength ta 
breast it. Circumstances, indeed, had com- 
pelled her to become an adept in concealment 
and dissimilation, and her power of self-com- 
mand consequently was greater by far than 
that of most women of her age. But it was to- 
a certain extent fictitious^ the assumed part of 
an actress, and it had its limits, as human 
powers must have. She was no divinity in- 
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capable of being surprised or OTermastered, and 
'when worsted became^ for a time^ helpless, and 
timorous, and very excited. The garden-partjr 
that drew awaj her friends' attention, and 
furnished her both with distraction and the 
easy disguise of forced civilities, was a price- 
less boon. The strange letter she had addressed 
to herself, which arrived shortly after luncheon, 
and over which she was careful that Ethel 
should see her draw a long face, sufficed, if that 
had been necessary, to account for any slight 
change in her manner. 

As a matter of fact, it was unnecessary. As 
long as the garden-party lasted, Bourbacho- 
kdtzouli threw herself into it heart and soul. 
Her zest for dissipation, so far from deserting 
her, became a delirium at the times of her 
greatest depression. Whilst the excitement 
went on she could not only forget troubles, bat 
found a species of intoxication in smothering 
recollection in the wildest gaiety. A garden- 
party is generally far from being an exhilarating 
entertainment, but by force of flirtations, flat- 
teries, witticisms, and a great deal of restless- 
ness, Bourbachokdtzouli kept herself at fever 
point for the time being. Occasionally, it is 
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true, she was a trifle cruel in her play, as if she 
"would fain make others' hearts smart like her 
own. She purposely occupied for half an hour 
the attentions of a Nanham beau, engaged, as 
she knew, to one of the girls present. This 
forlorn maiden's anxious eyes jealously followed 
her intended. Miss Yalettas, who had no other 
reason for her coquetry than extracting pleasure 
from mischief, enjoyed the girl's chagrin and 
the discomfort of the man^ who knew his lady 
fair was watching him. She flattered Ethel 
more grossly than ever, though she thought the 
while of Montenotte. But her back was no 
sooner turned on the scene of dissipation than 
a sickening reaction convulsed her. Having 
gone in the course of the afternoon to fetch, at 
Ethel's request, something from one of the 
upstair rooms, she burst into tears on the stairs, 
and only with great diflBculty recovered suffi- 
cient composure to return to the garden. 

George Austen was among the guests. A 
deliberate intention of paying his attentions 
chiefly to Alice had brought him. He hoped to 
be able to do this so skilfully as at the same 
time to delude Alice, and to escape the notice 
of Miss Valettas. In this he failed. Alice was 
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gratified, but Bourbachokatzouli in an instant 
remarked what was going on. Having never 
before seen Austen pay Alice much attention, 
she was surprised at the apparent rapidity with 
which a significant familiarity had sprung up 
between them. The ball^ she conjectured, must 
have been the occasion of some incident pro- 
ductive of tender relations. Later in the after- 
noon, Austen, entirely unsuspicious of her 
having observed him, ventured, in the absence 
of Miss Sarleigh, to make himself discreetly 
agreeable to her friend. Bourbachokdtzouli, 
actuated more by a spirit of pleasantry and 
mischief than by any real curiosity, said to him, 
archly, 

*' What great allies you and my friend Miss 
Sarleigh have suddenly become, Mr. Austen." 

Taken by surprise, he stammered out that 
he had for long known Miss Sarleigh. When 
bis incoherent sentences were brought to an 
end, Miss Yalettas mischievously smiled, as if 
to signify she perfectly understood his embar- 
rassment, 

*^ I am sure," she said, playing with her fan, 
** I shall for the future feel quite de trop in your 
company." 
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^ You could not ever be that, Miss Valettas." 

**• Thank you. That was so prettilj said that 
I could feel flattered if I was not quite sure it 
is not true." 

'* Really, I must assure you " 

" Bee," said Ethel, hurrying up to her, " Mrs. 
Donn has brought some foreign girl with her. 
Do, for goodness sake, come and try to talk to 
her something she can understand." 

Austen was left to his meditations. In his 
foolish way, he was as much in love with Miss 
Yalettas as Montenotte, much more than Sar- 
leigh. Men and women, who travel along from 
one love affair to another, are suspected of not 
being in earnest. This is unjust. They are, 
for the time, as seriously attached to the objects 
of their volatile affections, and as ready to 
perform heroic or foolish exploits for their 
Bakes, as others who persevere in a passion 
for years, which, except under favourable cir- 
cumstances, it is doubtful if anybody does. 
Then there is all the zest and variety of 
novelty. Besides, having had countless pre- 
vious attachments^ they are, in self-justification, 
compelled to see in the latest idol something 
superlatively better than was in any previous 

VOL. in. G 
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one, a pregnant truth, to which suiBcient atten- 
tion is seldom paid. Austen was particularly 
impressed by this aspect of the matter. No 
woman he had yet seen posBeBsed, in anything 
like BO high a degree as Miss Yalettas, those 
qualities that fitted her to become step-mother 
to his horses and dogs, arch-custodian of his 
pipes and guns, general intendant of his clothes 
and food, attentive pupil of grooms, game- 
keepers, and fanciers, and complaisant plaything 
when he had nothing better with which to 
amuse himself. But, as a conviction that he 
was rapidly falling in love with Alice Sarleigh 
was scarcely calculated to incline Miss Valettas 
to encourage his attentions, she must at once 
be disabused. That implied a breach with 
Alice. He regretted it. He liked to believe he 
could hoodwink any number of young women. 
Women are such fools ! But the double game 
had become too hazardous to be continued. 

Fortune favours the shameless. Austen had 
not long to await the desired opportunity. 
Alice was in the breakfast-room, giving orders' 
to one of the servants. Austen, standing under 
the balcony, having seen her enter, knew she 
was there. At times a faint murmur of her 
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voice was audible. At this juncture, Miss 
Valettas, accompanied by two ladies, came by. 
Seeing him alone, it immediately occurred to 
her again to tease him about Miss Sarleigh. An 
excuse permitted her to leave the ladies to 
continue their conversation alone, and she hur- 
ried back to Austen^ who was pleased enough 
to see her. 

" So, Mr. Austen, our interesting conversation 
was just now interrupted," she said. " Have 
you been able by this time to get over your 
embarrassment, and to make up your mind as 
to what you mean to tell me ?'* 

'^ If I seemed embarrassed. Miss Valettas, the 
fault must be laid to' your charge, not Miss 
Sarleigh's." 

As he spoke, he purposely moved nearer 
the breakfast-room window, and pronounced 
Miss Sarleigh's name in a somewhat louder 
tone. 

Alice, within, giving directions to the ser- 
vant, recognized his voice, and Miss Valettas' 
and her own name. She felt a little uneasy. 

** Oh, of course," said Miss Valettas, without, 
replying to Austen's answer in a clear, sarcastic 
voice. 

g2 
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'^ I'll tell the cook, miss^'' said Ann, in reply 
to Alice's orders. 

•' That will do, Ann, you can go," said Alice,, 
anxious to be rid of her. 

" And the ices, miss ?" 

Alice was listening to Austen sayings *' Tou 
are quite mistaken. Miss Yalettas, about me and 
Miss Sarleigh." 

*' Indeed. You expect me to disbelieve my 
eyes I" 

Alice thought, ^* What are they talking 
about?" Seeing the servant had not gone, she 
said, 

*^ Go, Ann. Now do make haste, there is a 
good girl." 

^* But the ices, miss ?" persisted Ann. 

" I hope you will believe me," said Austen, 
''only the most ordinary acquaintance exists 
between Miss Sarleigh and myself." 

" Oh, never mind the ices, Ann, go away now," 
gasped Alice, in an excited whisper. At the 
same time she stretched out one hand as though 
she would push the servant from the room. 

Ann left, with the look of impudent surprise 
servants assume when their superiors lose their 
tempers in their presence. Alice was conscious 
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fihe had lost a part of the conversation in the 
verandah. Miss Valettas was now asking, '^ On 
both sides?" 

" Oh, I cannot answer for the lady, only for 
myself, you know," replied Austen. 

Alice, who had not been able to resist 
approaching the window, stood holding her 
breath, pale, trembling, and aghast. 

" I see, only I don't believe you," said Bour- 
bachokdtzouli. 

" Then I am very unfortunate, for, Miss Va- 
lettas, you are the last person I should wish 
io think I cared for Miss Sarleigh, or anyone 
except " 

A silence ensued. What did it signify? 
Had they tacitly understood each other I Was 
her hand in his, his eyes fixed on hers ? Alice 
with difiiculty suppressed a groan. She could 
not know a shrug of Bourbachok&tzouli's shoul- 
-ders had warned Austen not to go too far. 
Bonrbachokatzouli spoke next. 

'* Miss Sarleigh is a nice girl. Any man might 
be pardoned loving her." 

** She is well enough," replied Austen, " a 
j)lain, dull, silly little thing" (Alice, stung to 
indignation, drew herself up, and bit her lip), 
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with no strength of character, and '' 

Miss Yalettas interrupted him. 

*^ Miss Sarleigh is my friend. I have a right 
to be angry unless every word of that is in- 
stantly retracted." 

''I beg your pardon, and, as you wish it, 
retract my judgment." 

" To please her I" thought Alice. « This i» 
unendurable! TU hear no more." Yet she 
could not help catching Bourbachokdtzouli's 
remark. 

'^ And so you do not care for her? What an 
awful flirt you must be I I don't think it quite 
fair to Miss Sarleigh. She might imagine yoa 
meant something." 

Austen's answer was interrupted by the 
sound of the breakfast-room door closing be- 
hind Alice, and an exclamation from Miss 
Yalettas. 

'^What is that? Somebody opened the 
break&st-room door." 

He guessed what had happened. Should he 
tell his companion ? It would convince her he 
did not care for Alice. But as he considered 
what he had just done, and remembered, what 
Miss Valettas did not know, that he was all 
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this time engaged to Alice, he saw, as mea 
mostly do too late, that his conduct had been 
inexcusable. He determined, therefore, to hold 
his tongue. In the brief interval. Miss Ya- 
lettas had entered the room, looked round 
it, opened the door, examined the hall^ and 
returned. 

'* There is no one in the room now. Some 
one must have been there and gone out," she 
said. 

'^I expect the wind closed the door," sug- 
gested Austen. 

"No. The hall door is shut. Some one 

must have been there. Did you see " (His 

sheepish look caught her eye.) "There was 
somebody there, and you knew it." 

" Really I do not think there was," he said, 
lying hard. 

*' It is false, Mr. Austen I There was some 
one there. You knew there was. I see you 
did. Tell me, who was it 1" 

He doggedly turned aside, and took one or 
two steps away from her. In an instant she 
followed, passed, arrested him, standing in his 
path, and peremptorily demanding, 

" Who was it, Mr. Austen ? I will know 1" 
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He had to choose between the certainty of 
affronting her bj refusing an answer and the 
probability of so doing by giving one. He 
chose the latter. The truth was no more dan- 
gerous than any other reply, so he spoke the 
truth, adding what he hoped might palliate it. 

*' Miss Sarleigh was there. I trust now you 
are convinced I do not care for her." 

" Miss Sarleigh ! Alice 1 And you knew she 
heard what you said, and spoke of her like 
that^ and tried to ensnare me into speaking 
against her too I" 

" 1 beg your pardon. Not the last." 

" Bah 1 If you were in my country," she 
said, slowly, '^you should not see sunset. 
Here, I don't know what they do to gentlemen 
like you." 

She turned from him, and entered the house 
to look for Alice, not to find her. For ere she 
bad crossed the hall, she bethought herself 
what a fool she was to concern herself about 
Alice and Austen. What did it matter to her 
how they behaved, or which of them fooled the 
other? It was all as hollow, vulgar, ridiculous 
as everything else, and the wisest thing she 
could do was to laugh at it. So, laughing at 
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herself to begin ^vith, she went back to the 
lawn, and till the guests departed made merry 
with the merriest. 

Austen had the sense to leave before Alice 
re-appeared. Though afraid of inconveniencing 
her mother, and of seeming discourteous to her 
friends, it was long before she could staunch 
her tears and resolve to return to the garden. 
She dreaded meeting either Austen or Miss 
Yalettas. A single glance exchanged between 
herself and Bee convinced each all was known 
to the other. The care with which they avoid- 
ed, in the few words they spoke, the remotest 
reference to the thing uppermost in their minds 
not only gave their manner an air of constraint^ 
but further led them to suspect each other, 
Alice looked piteous. She explained her ap- 
pearance to her mother and sisters as the result 
of fatigue. When the guests were gone, and 
the little household parted for the night, she 
begged Ethel to come to her room. There she 
narrated what had occurred, only how Bee 
knew, as she evidently did, that Alice had 
overheard her conversation with Austen, Alice 
could not imagine. 

Ethel immediately defended Miss Vulettas. 
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She reminded Alice she had again and again 
"warned her about her friend and her lover, had 
actually predicted what had now taken place. 
She even said Alice had scarcelj behaved 
honourably towards Miss Valettas ; which was 
exaggerated. Her advice was that they should 
at once go to Bee, and be open with her. She 
pledged her word that Bee would meet candour 
with candour. If Alice would not do this, 
doubtless yet greater unpleasantness would 
ensue. But Alice owed nothing less to one 
who was her guest and her friend. 

" My friend 1 '' cried Alice, " I hate her." ' 

'^ Ab^ you are jealous. Alice, that's bad. I've 
had many love affairs, but I have never been 
jealous. At least, not much." 

" You never loved like I loved him." 

" Love him I What 1 you don't care for him 
still 1" 

" I love him with all my heart and soul, and 
he is bewitched by that wretch." 

" Oh I well, Alice, if that's it, it is past my 
comprehension, and I shall go to bed." 

Ethel left her. She hesitated on her way 
whether she should go into Miss Valettas' 
room, but, true to her principles of never talk- 
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ing about other folks' love affairs, passed by it, 
and was soon in bed and asleep. 

Miss Yalettas meant, when she went upstairs,, 
at once to go to bed, but she was so tired that 
she sat down for a minute or two to rest^ and 
then fell into a reverie. Not about anything 
that had happened at the garden party, but 
about her lover. 

She had parted from him, and what was 
she now to do? She had sent him away, 
that true friend, the one soul who believed in 
her. And she had done her duty. Cruelly 
hard it was, but she had done her duty. When 
should she again see him? And where? Men 
soon forget. He loved her now, he would sur- 
vive that and find somebody else to court and 
win. What a cruel trick Ethel played her the 
other night, saying, she believed he was going 
to be married I Had Ethel any suspicion about 
Hugh Montenotte? Suppose some day she 
should meet him, say at a railway-station, with 
a woman on his arm, and this woman should h& 
his wife. How she would hate herl Why? 
Of what was she thinking ? Did she wish him 
to belong to her? She must forget him. Alas ! 
thinking of forgetting, is, after all, only remem* 
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bering. Why did not Sarleigh let her drown 
t)efore she saw Montenotte, and save her from 
pain and shame ? Suppose she were now to go 
to the river. 'Twas not far, not ten minutes' 
walk. 

She rose from her chair, and, opening the 
window, cautiously stepped out on the balcony. 
The summer night was not cloudless, but stilly 
and soft. How quiet all was ! She could hear 
the water splashing over the weir. It was deep 
there, by the weir. The water was clear, too, 
not like the filthy Thames. She strolled there 
'but a few days since with Mr. Nylan, and he 
iSaid it was the very place to drown oneself. 
'Should she? There was Arcturus over the 
pine-trees, unchanging ever and unchangeable. 
Were there worlds round that sun. What 
grand worlds there might be round that great 
^and sun I And in those worlds hearts that 
ached ? Past and present there must be, and 
what more is needed to make pain. 

She rested her elbow on the balustrade and 
fell musing again. How weird a thing was 
human thought, which so speedily bridged all 
«pace. If it were only as easy to wing her 
way through the darkness of night to him, and. 
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nnseen, to put her arms about his neck. No,, 
she would not think of that. It was disgrace- 
ful ! Hugh Montenotte was perhaps right. It 
was an evil thing to still the subtle brain till the 
inevitable cold breath of death froze it by the^ 
will of God. 

She went^ and, standing in the open window,, 
leant her shoulder against the wall. How fast 
Arcturus set. It was much nearer the pines^ 
than when she came out. How steadily it 
went down, down. How long would it be be- 
fore it was gone? She would watch it, and 
before it set make up her mind whether she 
would go to the river. How black the trees 
looked against the starry sky. Now Arcturus- 
was lost in the branches of the pines on the 
hill. Now she could see it for a minute 
between the trunks. Now it was set. Should 
she go to the river? Should she ever really 
see him with another woman on his arm ? She 
had better drown. But she had so faithfully 
promised him not to destroy herself, and he- 
always believed her. 

Suppose she were to write to him, and send 
for him, and say it was all a caprice, a girl's 
fickleness, one of her wayward humours. Thei^ 
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he would come back. Only one word, one 
little fib (she had told so many for less) and 
ihen, '*0h, my love, dear love I" She sank 
into a chair, and hid her face in her hands, in 
<3reams of joy. 

Presently she rose, hurriedly drew some 
paper out of her portfolio, and, seating herself 
at the table, commenced to write. When she 
had completed two or three lines, she stopped. 

" No, I will not,'' she said, " he would im- 
plicitly believe me. But, oh, if T might go to 
faim I" 

She tore up the few words she had written, 
and, going back to the window, again looked 
out on the cool night. The moon had risen, 
and its pale light made faint shadows on the 
lawn. 

How wicked she was I How glad she ought 
to be she had had the courage to send him 
away, before it was too late. But, oh I to have 
lost him for ever and ever I Hot tears of grief 
and shame fell one by one on her bosom. All 
alone to wear out beauty and strength for a little 
bread, for a life not worth living, a life of being 
battered about in the world, and being made 
bard, and callous, and sour, whilst other women 
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had brave men to fight their battles, brave 
minds to help them bear their pain, brave arms 
held over them to keep the world's rude storm 
from beating on their heads and hearts. She 
would go to the river. No. She had promised 
him. And, besides, whilst there was life there 
was hope. Oh ! for shame, Bourbachok&tzouli I 
She lay down at last, and fell into a deep 
though haunted sleep. 
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CHAPTER VL 

IT was a few minutes past noon when Monte- 
notte left Nanham. At midnight he had 
not yet returned home. His mother, at whose 
restless fears her husband alternately laughed 
and growledi ordered some supper and the key 
of the cellarette to be left on the dining-room 
table, in case he should come back hungry and 
tired. 

Having seen her orders obeyed, and having 
added to the fare prepared against his return a 
box of biscuits of a kind he liked, she reluctantly 
went to bed^ after a long final look for him, from 
the steps of the front door. Not much was 
at any time needed to alarm Mrs. Montenotte. 
Yet, though her son's manner in the morning 
had been extraordinarily strange and restless, 
that did not suffice to account for the foreboding 
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of ill that engrossed her thoughts, and haunted 
her after she fell asleep. When these adven- 
titious fears, consequences of physical derange- 
ments, preface no mischief, they soon slip out of 
memory. If real calamities succeed, we are 
quick to interpret them as forecasts of the 
coming ill, and store them up in memory as 
instances of mental prescience. 

Troubled with dreams of accidents and vio- 
lence, of men bearing on their shoulderB. or 
women nursing on a wretched pallet, a form 
she in vain tried to see, of night alarms, and 
sudden summons to her dying son's side, which 
some force made her unable to obey, the poor 
lady slept but fitfully, and waked to hear clocks 
strike, mice scramble behind the wainscot, and, 
later, the rising wind drive the rain against the 
windows. At last a ruder vision of her son 
cast, in his coffin, into some abyss, down which 
the ugly chest fell crashing from side to side, 
caused her to start up in her bed, and to stretch 
out her hands with a groan. At the same time 
his step, audible in the dead stillness of night, 
slowly crossed the stone-paved hall. 

Terrified by her dream, perhaps only half 
awake, she seemed compelled to assure herself 
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that this was reallj he. She wrapped benelf 
in a dressing-gown, and slowly crept down- 
stairs* The gas had been left burning in the 
dining-room, to serre as a hint to him some- 
thing waa there for him to eat. Arrived in the 
hall, Mrs. Montenotte perceived the dining-room 
door she had left wide open, to be now half 
closed. Timidly crossing the hall on tip-toe, 
she peeped cautiously round this half-closed 
door. A man stood by the side of the table, 
about the middle, immediately under the gas- 
light. His face, which was very dirty, was 
haggard, his hair tumbled, his eyes bloodshot. 
His expression was at once both dogged and 
spiritless, the effect of the force with which his 
jaws were locked together, whilst &tigue re- 
lazed his cheeks. His clothes were dirty, and 
splashed with mud. Dazzled by the brightness 
of the gas, and perchance partly by her own 
fear, Mrs. Montenotte did not recognize her 
son, till the familiar movements with which 
he filled up with water a tumbler more than 
half full of brandy, that he was holding up to 
the light, and tossed it off, convinced her it 
must be he in a miserable plight, and apparently 
worn out and distressed. Satisfied of this, she 
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quickly withdrew, partly re-assured, partly dis- 
mayed at what she had seen. She returned to 
her room. There, after eating some dozen 
maccaroons (Mrs. Montenotte always ate macca- 
roons when she did not feel well) she returned 
to her bed and her dreams. 

Montenotte had left the train before it arrived 
in town, preferring to walk the rest of the way. 
He was loth so soon to return to ordinary scenes 
of life, to familiar faces, and to questioning 
words and looks. On alighting, he first walked 
directly away from the railroad for a mile, and 
then asked of a countryman he met at a cross- 
road the most direct way to town. It was 
scarcely five when, splashed with mud from 
walking rapidly without picking his way in the 
dirty country roads, he arrived in the south- 
western suburbs. The walk had done little to 
soothe his thumping pulse. Thought the mere 
exertion had to some extent precluded, and, at 
the same time, had fatigued him more than he 
supposed. Wending his way through a narrow 
street, as unconscious of being splashed with 
mud, and of the pace he was walking, as of 
the pallor and misery of his face, and the fatigue 
of his muscles, he came by chance upon one of 

h2 
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his many artist acqaaintanceB, a certain Jack 
Powell. 

Jack Powell's first exclamation of surprise 
Montenotte met with a brief intimation^ he was 
not in the humour for answering questions. On 
being pressed to come to Jack's studio^ to see 
what was going on there, he at first declined, 
offering the feeble excuses of a man who does 
not care where he goes, and afterwards con- 
sented. On the way, honest Jack explained he 
had had the luck to get an order for some 
panels. Thej were to be after Watteau, and 
he was to have twentjr-five pounds apiece for 
them as they were finished. Four were done 
and paid for, and Jack Powell, for once, actually 
had ' more money than debts. He was now 
working at the fifth. He had been borrowing 
engravings of Watteau from his friends, copy- 
ing them and colouring them' rather at random, 
and then enlarging them on the canvas. One 
of his coloured sketches stood on an easel. The 
enlarging was not quite so easy as Jack would 
have liked. 

** Ton have divided the canvas into squares, 
why not the sketch too V asked Montenotte. 

"Well, you see," said Jack, "I did divide 
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the first one^ and it saved me a lot of work, but 
this, I rather like it. I did not want to draw 
lines over it, so I made these squares on the 
canvas to represent inches on the sketch." 

** Mark the sketch, man, you'll never sell it." 

" Perhaps not. But I rather like it." 

" What is the use of it if it won't selH" asked 
Montenotte, roughly. "What have you here, 
a sickly puppy!" he continued, pointing to a 
little cur near the easel. 

"That's Japhet," quoth Jack, "those are 
Shem and Ham by the window. Japhet's 
ill. The other day, when their mother was 
away, they all went out together, to look over 
the edge of the landing, and the two other little 
devils shoved Japhet over. I believe they've 
done for him." 

"And a good thing too," said Montenotte, 
^* put him out of this world's misery, lucky dog I 
What is this r 

"That is a sketch I made up the river. I 
rather like it. But I can't get this water to 
look as I wish. Otherwise I think it is 
finished." 

" Give me a brush and some colour, if you 
don't mind." 
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He picked up a palette, a brush, and some 
colour whilst speaking. Jack stood bj looking 
on. Montenotte felt for the moment as if his 
power was unlimited. Never assuredly did he 
paint anything better than this little stretch of 
rippling water. 

** By Jove," said Jack, watching him, ** if I 
could paint like that, Montenotte, I'd not waste 
my time over these panels, nor yet as you do." 

" Wouldn't you ?" replied Montenotte, putting 
the palette and brushes on the floor, as if 
scarcely conscious of what he did or said. *^ Is 
that what you want ?" 

^* I should rather think it was, too." 

"Well, I won't take up any more of your 
time. Come to Chiswick when you can. 
Drown that beast of a puppy." 

He strode out of the room as he had entered, 
without any reason or object, leaving Jack 
Powell under the impression his friend was 
qualifying for a lunatic asylum. He was no 
more in the humour for going home now than 
four hours earlier. Retracing his steps through 
the streets, he turned back to the country. 
Presently he stopped. An angle in the road 
suddenly presented to his eyes a charming 
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scene. A noisy stream, a stone bridge, some 
aged, tottering trees shading both, and the 
rough walls of a barn beyond^ formed in the 
evening light a whole of such exquisite har- 
mony and colour that it instantly arrested his 
attention. He put his hand to his pocket for 
his sketch-book, since he had again taken to his 
art his invariable companion. But before he 
had half drawn it out he thrust it back, and 
walked on indifferent to the view. Why draw 
what she would never see I At last the even- 
ing light grew fainter. The sun set, and 
gathering clouds rapidly obscured the twilight. ' 
He must go home at some time, better now, 
before it grew quite dark. Where was he? 
In Surrey, no doubt : where he did not know. 
It was some time since he last passed through a 
village. To return to it^ and make inquiries, 
was probably the quickest means of discovering 
his locality and way home. He turned back. 
The clouded night closed quickly, the sombre 
requiem of a woeful day. Now that his walk 
was no longer purposeless prowling he began 
to feel painfully fatigued, and hungry, and 
anxious about getting home. At the village 
he learnt he was nearly two miles from a 
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railway-station. These two miles proved a 
weary walk for •aching legs. In the dark he 
stumbled oyer stones^ and slight irregularities 
in the road. Once he took a wrong turning, 
and had^ after going half a mile astray, to 
retrace his steps. When be got to the station 
the last train had gone. A bribe to the driver 
of a luggage train (the guard refused it) pur- 
chased him a ride to one of the junctions 
outside London^ where he arrived after mid- 
night, drenched with rain, splashed from head 
to foot, and black from the smoke of the engine. 

The confidante of a man of Montenotte's 
temperament is his father. The next morning, 
in the studio, he said, 

*' Father, it is all over between Miss Valettas 
and me. I have promised her not to see her 
again." 

" Sorry to hear that, Hugh. Why did she 
make you promise that?" 

He was unwilling to say he did not know, 
not because it made him seem weak, but because 
it exposed her conduct to criticism. ^* I don't 
think it is any good talking about that, 
father,^' he answered. *^ There is an end of it, 
that's all." 
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He went tip to the screen on which the sketch ( 
of Miss Yalettas was pinned, and proceeded to 
remove it. flis father watched him, and, 
suspecting he was about to destroy it, said, 
" Give me that, Hugh, and I'll keep it out of 
sight, and the other too.'' He pointed with the 
end of his brush over his shoulder to where the 
oil portrait stood in the corner. 

His son brought the little sketch, and gave 
it into his hand without a word spoken on 
either side. Then he walked out of the 
studio. The old man fetched the other picture 
from its corner. He considered it long, satis- 
faction at his son's ability mingling in thought 
with criticisms of his faults^ and admiration 
of plaguey Miss Yalettas' handsome face. Then 
he locked both in a drawer. He had not, 
whilst his son spoke, lifted his eyes from his 
work, nor looked him once in the face, nor said 
a single encouraging word to him, but now he 
washed his brushes, and put away his colours. 
There would be no more painting for him 
to-day, but only fussing about, scolding the 
servants, and grumbling at everything, and 
trying to conceal his concern about his son's 
heavy looks and weary words. 
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• Montenotte had not meant to burn the por- 
trait, only to hide it. His father's obvious 
suspicion suggested, however^ what he had not 
himself thought of. He took what remained to 
him of Bourbachokdtzouli's, a few notes, and a 
faded petal of a flower, to burn. But when he 
looked at them, and thought how she had 
touched them, it seemed as though with them 
he would burn the tender touch of her 
soft hands^ and he again put them all 
away. 

Idleness, the friend of pleasure^ is the eldest 
child of pain. For a day or two Montenotte 
idled about. Those were glorious summer days^ 
and idleness was easy in them. Sorrow's 
luxuries of sombre thought, and recklessness, 
and purposelessness accorded well with deep 
shades under dark green trees, and leaves 
scarcely moving in the faint scent-laden breeze. 
Everything is better in the sunshine, even 
grief. Under such circumstances, men less 
strong or less experienced vow, in solitude, 
eternal fidelity, not observing at the time what 
afterwards they fully appreciate, the conveni- 
ence of having no witness of their oaths* 
Montenotte suffered not less than those who 
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cannot see their conBtancy's nselesBness. Some 
men pose as martyrs, and try their hand at 
elegiacs. This is unconsciously attempting to 
extract from a woman's merited refusal the 
self aggrandisement they were seeking in her 
love. Montenotte had loved too unselfishly to 
feel himself a martyr, and the natural independ- 
ance of an artist's spirit preserved him from 
poetic meanness. He suffered none the less 
for this either. Yet he had some comfort in his 
pain. He was glad the traces of his influence 
would never vanish from her character, that hia 
episode had been an honourable chapter in the 
story of her life. Happy the man who can 
think that. 

He knew, too, that love so rudely broken^ 
was love that came to a worthier end than that 
which wore itself out in indifference, in satiety^ 
in courteous mutual release from vows repented 
of, or in discourteous, unkind neglect. Any man 
has seen enough of all these to know the cruel- 
est end of love*leaves sometimes fewest painful 
recollections. He over-reasoned about all this, 
as about everything, pondering, questioning, 
distinguishing, analyzing, speculating, in the 
old listless way, till he was lost again in the 
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•cloud-land, out of which a little hand, that 

wanted bread and new kid gloves, had led him 

into daylight. His brush was laid aside. 

He could not endure to paint. One effort he 

•made to kill time and thought. He commenced 

^ catalogue of his father's prints, an enormous 

•collection, which the old man had for years 

been talking of cataloguing. It was the dreari- 

•est, most monotonous work imaginable, but it 

•did, for a day and a hal^ help him to forget 

other things. Then his mother (poor lady, she 

•always made bad worse) remarked how much 

hettev he would get on if he had some one to 

work with him. She could not. She was un- 

4tble to spell out the foreign words under many 

of the prints, and had many times tried in vain 

to see the difference between an etching and a 

mezzotint. Montenotte at once thought of 

Miss Valettas, and, in a fit of vexation, left his 

task. 

Then he went to see Sarleigh. He hoped he 
might incidentally hear some news of his en- 
chantress. 

As Sarleigh talked of nothing else, he heard 
a good deal, amongst other things that they 
were as good as engaged. 
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*^ What does that mean ?" he asked. 

"That I write to her when and what f 
please," said Sarleigh, '* and know she is onljr 
waiting for me to propose to accept me." 

" Then why the devil don't you go and ask 
her?" said Montenotte, in the very worst of 
tempers. 

" What is the nse of being in a hnrry when; 
one is sure ?" replied the happy deacon. 

On his way home Montenotte thought, 

" So the whole secret is she is going to many 
Sarleigh. I should not have thought it, but it 
is strange to what queer men handsome women 
will take a fancy. I wonder why she made a 
mystery of it." 

He spoke to his father of what he had heard.. 
The old man thought what Sarleigh said very 
probable. Then the pretended literary work 
came into Montenotte's mind. That Bourbacho- 
kdtzouli would make unnecessary secrets was- 
improbable. Sarleigh would hear of this work, 
and in a trice conjecture its real nature, and 
she would be subject to the sense of humiliation 
which must, under her present circumstances,, 
inevitably follow the discovery. Unwilling aa 
he was to break the last weak link that bound 
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her to himself^ Montenotte went to the book- 
feller, and directed that a letter of thanks, in- 
cluding a honorarium of twentj pounds^ should 
be sent to Miss Yalettas^ intimating that no 
more work at present awaited her. It was a 
sacrifice, but he thought he owed it her, and, 
at any rate, it was the last. 

After it he grew idler and more restless. His 
father's vexation made the old man's temper 
intolerable, as he watched his son drifting back 
into his former ways, never entering the studio, 
and, when urged to painty asking, 

"What is the usef Or, if he saw his 
father's mortified look, ** To-morrow, father, to- 
day I cannot." 

'^ I wish Hugh had never seen that strange 
Oreek girl," moaned Mrs. Montenotte. "I 
always thought she would make him miserable.'' 

'^ That lass was his salvation," growled her 
husband, standing at his easel, '^and you know 
nothing at all. She would have made him a 
great artist. How he has let her slip through 
his fingers I don't know. I expect the girl took 
fright at the way you snubbed her. I wish you 
would stand out of my light. You are always 
in somebody's light, first mine, then Hugh's, 
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theo Miss Yalettas', now mine again. Where 
you are now is jnst as bad. Can't yon see which 
way the light comes ?" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

** "II THAT do you think of your success, Miss 
If Valettas? Does it appear to you 
amusiug, ludicrous, mean, fashionable, clever^ 
ill-natured, or merely vulgar V^ 

The speaker was Lilian, the place the bow 
window of Mrs* Sarleigh's drawing-room^ where 
Bourbachokdtzouli was reading, the time three 
o'clock in the afternoon, the day after the gar- 
den-party. 

'^ As I am not conscious of having met with 
any recent successes, your question is a riddle/' 
replied Miss Valettas. 

" Indeed I Permit me to assist your memory. 
First, you are engaged to my brother." (Miss 
Valettas shook her head.) '' I know you have 
denied it, but as you don't always speak the 
truth, and are daily receiving letters firom him 
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I disbelieve you, as does my mother. Secondly, 
Alice is engaged to Mr. Austen." 

" Engaged 1" exclaimed Miss Valettas, open- 
ing her eyes wide, and looking incredulous. 

"Very well acted, Bee. Bat please don't 
interrupt. Thirdly, you don't like Mr. Austen. 
But you have made the poor fool fall in love 
with you, and propose to you in Alice's hear- 
ing, I suppose to let her see how incomparably 
your charms are superior to hers." She paused, 
but, receiving no reply, again continued, *' I 
daresay you think I hate my sisters like they 
hate me, and that their misfortunes afford me 
an agreeable amusement. If so, you are mis- 
taken." 

She put her hands behind her, and walked to 
the window. There she stood whistling, and 
every now and then contemptuously looking 
round at Miss Valettas. Though annoyed, the 
latter said nothing. She was sure no explana- 
tion would be accepted by Lilian, and the risk 
of having her silence misinterpreted appeared 
preferable to an altercation consisting only of 
flat contradictions. After a time, Lilian said, 

'' Well !" 

« Where is Ethel ?" asked Bee. 

VOL. in. I 
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« Ethel 1 Oh, yes! You think Ethel will 
take your part. Ton are right. She has been 
proclaiming your innocence ever since break- 
fast. Have you made up your mind what lies 
you will tell my sisters ?" 

Lilian's rudeness began to exceed even good- 
tempered fiourbachokdtzouli's forbearance. De- 
termined not to lose her temper, and at the 
same time to make Lilian smart for her inso- 
lence, she said, indi£ferently, 

"IVe thought of one thing which perhaps 
will do as well as any other. I might tell them 
jfou are in love with Mr. Austen, and ^" 

"I — I in lovel" stammered Lilian, turning 
•crimson. 

'' I think they would believe it if I said it. 
They will believe almost anything of you. I 
might explain I was commissioned by you to 
get him away from Alice. They have a notion 
I am a kind of confidante of yours." 

During this speech Lilian became by turns pale 
and crimson. At its conclusion, her exasperation 
found vent in a torrent of furious abuse. Hide- 
ous invectives, of the strangest mould, betrayed 
the appalling use to which her quick^ distorted 
wit and strange studies had been put. Bour- 
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bachok&tzouli, every moment expecting Lilian 
to strike her in her frenzied passion, rose 
and stood regarding her with mixed alarm, 
and pity. Able at last to endure no longer, 
and sorry for having let her impatience betray 
her into exasperating this unhappy girl, she 
held out her hand to her, and said, 

" For heaven's sake, Lilian, stop I Don't say 
such dreadful things. I beg your pardon 
humbly." 

But Lilian heard nothing, and raved on as 
wildly as before, till the mere noise she made, 
reaching Mrs. Sarleigh's ears as she sat at her 
window, the old lady came to see what was 
the matter. The instant she entered the room 
Lilian stopped. 

" Lilian, what is this I Miss Valettas, I hope 
Lilian has not——" 

" You dare, you dare, you dare tell mother 
what you said just now 1" shrieked Lilian. 

** I have been to blame, Mrs. Sarleigh," said 
Bourbachokatzouli. " I said something that af- 
fronted Miss Lilian Sarleigh. I have asked her 
pardon, and I now ask it again. Lilian, I am 
sorry for what I said, and will not repeat it. f 
humbly beg you will forgive me." 

i2 
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*< What a He !" growled Lilian. 

*' Lilian," said her mother, ''for shame I Miss 
Yalettas has begged jour pardon. Tell her 
you accept her apology." 

'^ She may lie as much as she likes," sneered 
Lilian. '*I won't lie to please her. I don't 
forgive her, and I won't forgive her, a hired 
French decoy duck 1" 

Mrs. Sarleigh ordered Lilian out of the room. 
She obeyed. Her mother apologised to Miss 
Yalettas^ and Miss Yalettas expressed her 
regret that she should have been so indiscreet 
as to say anything that could provoke Lilian. 
She let it be clearly understood that Lilian had 
been unpardonably rude, but politely added 
that^ seeing she was fully aware of the pecu- 
liarities of Lilian's temper, she must chiefly 
blame herself. Mrs. Sarleigh signified she was 
of the same opinion. 

It seemed to Bourbachokdtzouli that the most 
pressing consideration now was an immediate 
understanding with Alice. The cogency of Lili- 
an's remarks on what had occurred was incon- 
testable. "Mean, ill-natured, vulgar," were 
none of them adjectives too strong to qualify 
the conduct of which Lilian, unjustly it is true. 
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supposed Miss Valettas guilty. Any hesitation 
on the part of the latter about explaining what 
had happened, might tempt Alice too to enter- 
tain opinions similar to her sisters. In fact 
Lilian, in the course of her savage tirade, plain- 
ly implied Alice's estimate of Bee's behaviour 
in no material way differed from her own. A 
prompt and candid explanation being needful, 
Bee determined to do her best to make it 
easy, to be the first to offer, and to seek 
reconciliation. 

It needs two to make a reconciliation. Alice 
was either loth or unable to be just to her 
friend. Her childish, short-sighted mind, 
that of a girl guided principally by warm and 
sincere affections, saw nothing beyond her own 
naive love of Austen, and plain jealousy of the 
showy woman who had supplanted her. Miss 
Valettas, on the other hand, accustomed, as 
women often are, to suppose nothing is 
strong in weak characters, was amazed at 
the violence of Alice's jealousy. Miss Sar- 
leigh was, in fact, one of those personifica- 
tions of constancy for whom some men 
affect unbounded admiration. However badly 
treated, she intended to love with the fidelity 
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of a dog. She believed her lover one of the 
grandeBt characters in the world. What may 
a man not do, and some women still think him 
an angel I The idea of Austen's having com- 
mitted a fault was to Alice impossible. All the 
blame rested, must rest, on Bee, a girl younger 
than herself, a chit^ a starveling, whom she had 
treated with kindness and condescension! As 
she told her sister, she wished for no explana- 
tions from Bee. Nothing needed explanation* 
It was patent enough that Bee had artfully 
seduced George Austen into doing violence to 
his own affections. Bee was'a low, vulgar girl, 
who thought herself handsomer than every- 
body else, and could not endure the idea of 
any man loving or even noticing another. She 
was an adventuress, a character every true 
woman must hate and despise. Not till Ethel, 
grown indignant in her friend's defence, threat- 
ened to have recourse to those arts which had 
already more than once made Alice smart, could 
a reluctant consent to hear what Miss Yalettaa 
meant to say, be extorted from her. 

The tedious and unpleasant interview that 
ensued shall be passed over. During it all the 
young women were, in different degrees, guilty 
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of that meanness "with \^bich women will be- 
have to each other, and, for the sake of rising 
above which, they so wisely desire the compan- 
ionship and counsel of men. Towards the end, 
when Alice had at last consented to say she 
believed Bee had not accepted an offer of mar- 
riage made her by Austen, with an intention of 
displaying a sincerity similar to that which had 
throughout characterised Miss Valettas' conduct^ 
she remarked^ condescendingly, 

'' Of course it is not always a girl's fault that 
a man falls in love with her. And so, perhaps^ 
it was not yours, Bee, that he noticed you." 

Bourbachokdtzouli made no reply. Ethel, 
rather surprised at this, seconded her sister's 
words, saying, pointedly, 

** Bee, you could not help his falling in love 
with you, could you f " 

There was a long pause. Both the sisters 
curiously watched Miss Valettas. They had 
both expected an unhesitating V No." 

To their surprise instead she hung her head 
and said, 

**I promised to tell you the truth, and the 
truth is, only don't misunderstand me, I cannot 
say I could not have prevented it." 
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Alice tnrned and looked significantly at 
Ethel and nodded. 

"How could you have prevented it, Bee?" 
asked the latter. 

" I could have prevented it." 

" And could you prevent his caring for you 
now if" asked Alice. 

'' I could, yes." 

" Bee, do that," exclaimed Alice, " and I will 
forgive you." 

An indignant, '^I have done nothing to be 
forgiven," rose to Miss Yalettas' lips, but she 
repressed it, and asked instead, " What do you 
wish me to do!" 

*^ Do what you tell us you can do that will 
make Mr. Austen care no more for you." 

" Will you. Bee ?" asked Ethel, much more 
gently. 

" I will think and tell you." 

She rose as she spoke. She was looking 
pale. As she went towards the door Alice rose 
too, and, after an instant's demur, followed 
her. 

" Oh, Bee !" she said, taking her arm, " 1 love 
him so. Don't be so cruel. I have never done 
you harm." 
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Miss Yalettas looked at the gentle, agonized 
face upturned to hers, saw the lips quivering 
with rising sobs, and said, 

" I will think, dear, and tell you." 

She spoke as a woman might to a child. 

Alice stood regarding her with surprise till 
the door closed behind her, then she resumed 
her seat. Wiping her tears from her eyes, and, 
plucking at her damp pocket-handkerchief, she 
said, 

" I don't believe a word she says. I am sure 
he can't really care for her. And what could 
she do to prevent it if he did ? I believe she is 
no better than she should be, and she means 
that, if Mr, Austen had known it, he would not 
have had anything to do with her." 

"Alice, you have no right to say that of Bee. 
It is very, very cruel." 

" But if it is true. Now, has it not occurred 
to you, too I" 

" No, it has not. I like her." 

" It is pleasant for me to have a sister with a 
friend of that sort." 

*^I was not the first to make friends with 
her." 

" It was you insisted on her coming here." 
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Ton began it by writing to her, you know 
you did." 

And so they fell to squabbling. 

Meanwhile Miss Yalettas was in her own 
room, sometimes seated by the table with her 
face hidden in her hands, sometimes pacing the 
room^ her arms stretched down by her sides, 
and her fists clenched. 

Alice had nearly finished dressing for dinner, 
when some one knocked at her door. It was 
Bourbachokdtzouli returned from her long de- 
liberation. At Alice's request^ she entered. 
She was dressed, whence Alice concluded she 
had not hurried herself to bring the answer 
that should end her suspense. She sat her- 
self in a comfortable chair by the dressing-table, 
and for a minute or two regarded in silence, 
with a look expressive of unmistakeable affec- 
tion, Alice finishing her toilet. The latter was 
too irritated to speak. At last Bourbacho- 
kdtzouli said^ 

" I have made up my mind." 

*^ That you will not do as I asked you. I can 
see that from your face," replied Alice, testily. 

Miss Yalettas looked at lier. There was 
something reproachful in the look^ and some- 
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thing despondent too. Her voice trembled 
perceptibly as she replied, 

*' On the other hand, I will do as you asked 
me. 

** It is the least you can do." 

Instead of answering, Bourbachokdtzouli took 
from the table the little bunch of flowers Alic& 
was about to put in her bosom, and, deftly 
moving one and another a little, re-arranged 
the blossoms and leaves into a knot far prettier 
than they previously formed. Replacing it,, 
she said^ 

'' Dear, I am making you a great, great sacri- 
fice. Were it not that your kindness to me 
here has touched me very deeply, and that I 
have learned what great ills wrong breeds^ I 
would not make it." 

"Arid what are you going to do ?" asked the- 
other, in her own mind construing Bee's slow 
words to mean breaking off an engagement 
with Austen. 

" When I meet Mr. Austen, I will tell him some- 
thing. After that I am sure he will pay me no 
further attentions." 

•' Something about yourself?" 

" Or somebody else." She rose as she spoke^. 
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The look of curiosity and suspicion that accom- 
panied Alice's last question had not escaped 
her. Under the circumstances, that look ap- 
peared to her wantonly cruel. To reconcile a 
foolish lover and a jealous girl, she had prom- 
ised to utter her own dishonour, and this was 
the return she met with. The beauty of the 
self-deceiving love of the pure-hearted girl, 
without knowledge or experience, for a man 
utterly unworthy of her, Bee could not see. 
Had she felt less altogether guilty she would 
never have made the promise to which an ex- 
cess of gratitude had prompted her: had she 
seen a ray of hope for herself, she would then 
have instantly retracted it. As it was, she 
simply rose, and in silence left the room. 

Alice sent for Ethel, and they immediately 
wrote to Mr. Austen to come and see them, 
that evening if possible. One of the servants 
was despatched with the note before dinner. 

But Austen was gone, no whither, fishing. In 
truth, he had in remembrance Miss Valettas' 
remark about the improbability of his life being 
a long one if he were in Crete, and the further 
insinuation that, even in this larger and more 
4snlightened isle, condign punishment of some 
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sort should overtake him if she could contrive 
it. He bethought him Miss Yalettas' charms 
might easily seduce some stalwart arms to 
duck, horsewhip, or otherwise misuse his worthy 
and misunderstood self, and so, since prudence 
is the better part of valour, Mr. Austen went 
away for a few weeks. He left no direction^ 
aud by no inquiries or entreaties could Alice 
discover where he was hidden from the wrath 
of her friend. 

She asked Bourbachokdtzouli to write to 
Austen, or at least to tell her what the potent 
secret was that could have so desirable an 
effect as instantly to disengage any man's aflfec 
tions. She was very angry at being refused, 
and hinted that Bourbachokdtzouli knew where 
Austen was, and had herself counselled his de- 
parture. But neither by prayers nor sneers 
could Miss Yalettas be persuaded to go beyond 
her original promise to speak to Austen when 
she met him. Indeed, when Alice continued to 
plague her a little too importunately, she re- 
marked that, considering the time she had had 
to repent of her promise, Alice might think her- 
self lucky it had not yet been retracted. Here- 
upon that lady waxed indignant, and let her 
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^est Bee her jealousy was neither over-per- 
49uaded nor the least morsel abated. After that 
•she became disconsolate, and cried, and wrang 
her hands. Tired of hearing her wail, "Oh! 
what shall I do?— what shall I dot" Ethel, 
who was present, gave her some very sensible 
advice. 

" If I were you, Alice/' she said, " and really 
-cared for such a man, I should go to every ball 
and party I could, and flirt desperately with the 
first man who would flirt with me. I should go 
on with that, till I began to care the least tiny 
bit for some new man, that is to say, till I was 
cured of Georgie, who, between you and me 
and Bee, is a muff. Then I should turn my 
new man over in my mind. If I found he was 
worth going on with, I should let myself get 
fonder of him. If I did not find him worth 
going on with, which has generally been my 
fortune, I should leave him off like a torn 
glove, or a pair of shabby slippers." 

" That is sense," said Bee. " Take Ethel's 
advice, Alice." 

" Oh 1 1 cannot. I love him. I am not heart- 
less like you two, &c., &c" 

** Then, Alice," said Bee, " if you will have 
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Mr. Austen, try my advice. Mr. Austen must 
come back again. Don't bother your head about 
him till he comes back. Then let him see you 
are not indifferent to him, and inclined to for- 
give him, if he behaves himself. I shall be gone 
by that time^ and Ethel will help you to make 
things straight. He'll be shy at first, but men 
like him are easy enough to manipulate, and^ 
-with a little finessing, you can reinstate him 
without sacrificing your dignity. When you 
have got so far as that, make him marry you at 
once. He is rather slippery, as you see, and I 
expect you'll find him troublesome afterwards, 
but still you'll have him." 

'' It is infamous that you should speak of him 
to me like this," said Alice. 

** Well, you can see how he behaves, if you 
can't see what he is/' said Bee. 

''Bee's advice is good," remarked Ethel, '*if 
you will marry him. Only now you have had 
a little experience, you'll find it much better fun 
to begin with some one else. Won't she. Bee?" 

"Oh I yes, much." 

"Never!" protested Alice. "I will be con- 
stant to him till death." 

" Then you'll die an old maid," quoth Ethel. 
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^^ Oh ! how shall I spend the many days till 
he comes back ?" moaned Alice, not heeding her 
sister. 

Bourbachokdtzonli was getting tired of the 
silly scene, and now said^ 

*^ Yoa might sit upstairs and help your mother 
to look out of the window.'' 

Whereupon Ethel laughed, and Alice indig- 
nantly bade them both be gone. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

IF Mrs. Sarleigh did spend a great part of her 
time looking out of the window, that did 
not prevent her having as positive views about 
what went on amongst the girls, as any of 
themselves. To her the general condition of 
things seemed uncomfortable^ and Miss Yalettas* 
departure highly desirable. 

The young lady was no favourite with her. 
She had disliked her before she saw her, and 
while it is possible to persuade the generosity 
of youth, and to bribe the ambitions of middle 
life, nothing alters the random decisions of old 
age. Had Bourbachokdtzouli been possessed of 
every charm wit, wealth, and rank could give, 
in addition to her personal beauty, bright man- 
nerSj and good temper, still Mrs. Sarleigh would 
not have liked her. Far from conciliating, 
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Miss Yalettas alienated 4he old lady by her 
manners. Her intrepidity, her quick repartees, 
and the intensity of her whole character, were 
utterly unlike the characters of the good 
girls to whom Mrs. Sarleigh was accustomed. 
And Mrs. Sarleigh did not believe the things 
Miss Yalettas said, notably among others her 
deliberate denial of her engagement to her son. 
His marriage with this foreign curiosity his 
mother regarded with abhorrence. At the 
flame time her alarm about it daily increased 
when she saw thick letters directed in her 
«on's handwriting come three or four times a 
week for Miss Yalettas. And it cannot be 
thought surprising that, observing this corre- 
spondence, she resented Bourbachokitzonli's 
entire neglect of all those arts by which future 
daughters-in-law are expected to propitiate 
their connections that are to be. She was 
irritated, too, that no message for herself was 
ever contained in those letters, or, if contained, 
not mentioned. 

And she was angry that her son had written 
as if Miss Yalettas' being at Nanham was the 
only thing that made him regret not being able 
to visit home. 
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Then to see Alice creeping about the house, 
crying and looking miserable, distressed her. 
She might not particularly care for George 
Austen, but it was time that Alice thought 
*bont marrying Bomebody, and, if it had been 
anyone else^ the result would have been the 
same. '* That Miss Yalettas " would never 
have left any man alone. 

As for Ethel, she was infatuated about her 
new friend. She could never talk of anything 
but Bee, and Bee's wit, and Bee's taste, and 
Bee's clothes, and Bee's admirers, and Bee's 
adventures. Mrs. Sarleigh was as jealous over 
her as Alice over Austen. Besides, " Bee " 
taught Ethel to be more extravagant, vain, 
coquettish, and wilful than ever, and to tell 
more fibs. 

Next, Miss Yalettas must needs put Lilian 
in a passion, and such a passion ! Lilian was a 
rude, unladylike girl. Nobody knew that 
better than her mother. She was a very bad 
girl, too, much worse than anyone, except her 
mother, supposed. At least, so Mrs. Sarleigh 
frequently assured herself. But it was possible 
by humouring her, and letting her have her 
own way, to keep her from being quite un- 
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bearable. Miss Yalettas had somehow, proba- 
bly wilfully, affronted her^ and made her in such 
a rage as she had not been in for years. Since 
that she had become so sulky and morose 
that everybody in the house, except Miss 
Yalettas, who cared about nothing, was afraid 
to speak to her. 

The arch-offender herself seemed to be rapid- 
ly becoming as dissatisfied as everyone else. 
Since the garden-party^ when she finally got 
Alice's lover away from her, and the following 
Sunday, when she quarrelled with Lilian, she 
had begun to look anxious and unsettled. 
This was, Mrs. Sarleigh conjectured, because 
she was now engaged to two men at 
once. 

Of course, of all this the servants talked, and 
the people in the town talked. Mrs. Sarleigh 
did not wish her family to be the talk of the 
town, nor to have their names implicated in 
histories about Miss Yalettas, whom nobody 
liked, but men, and of whom nobody knew any 
good. 

Certainly, then, from the old lady's point of 
view, there was more to be endured than any 
reasonable woman of sixty could be expected to 
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endure withoat a feeling of irritation. Mrs. 
Sarleigh was excessively irritated, and, not 
being clever at concealing her feelings, let Miss 
Yalettas see in many little ways that her 
presence, never very welcome, had become 
very distasteful. Bourbachok^tzouli had begun 
to regard Nanham as the scene of some cruelly 
painful events^ and was not sorry to have an 
excuse for leaving sooner than she had at first 
intended. Her departure was fixed for the end 
of the week. If Mrs. Sarleigh's satisfaction at 
this was a little inhospitable, it was very 
natural. 

On the day this was decided, Bourbacho- 
katzouli received from Messrs. Binding and 
Trash a letter that a good deal distressed her. 
It thanked her with an excess of courtesy for 
past services, contained a present of twenty 
pounds in addition to a small sum still remain- 
ing due to her, and intimated that her assist- 
ance was not any longer required. 

'' That is the end of that, and more than a 
hundred a year lost to me," sighed poor Bour- 
bachokdtzoulij as she ruefully sat down to write 
a polite reply, including a frank avowal of her 
disappointment at the sudden termination of < 
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her work, and a very humble reqaest not to be 
forgotten if another opening should occur. The 
letter might well make her anxious. She had 
but a vague promise of two pupils. She could 
scarcely expect much more help from the Mon- 
tenottes. She had begun, amidst the enjoy- 
ments of the country, and with a few pounds 
to spare, to forget she was a beggar, and this 
brought it back to her mind with cruel dis- 
tinctness. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IT was a glorious August morningy a morning 
of munificent light that fell wealth-laden, 
life-giving on the labours and homes of men, 
too hot already in the close, crowded city, too 
hot even for idlers on hillside and beach, on 
river and lake, but not too hot for swelling 
fruit and ripening grain. 

To get a breath of air was difficult in the 
narrow streets around Saint Adhelm's. Sar- 
leigh sat in his little room. The window was 
wide open, and the door too. The cheery 
sound of the blacksmith's hammer, tinkling on 
his anvil in the forge at the bottom of the 
garden, mingled with the subdued singing of 
the maid of all work washing the passage^ and 
the sounds somewhat perturbed the deacon's 
not very cheerful thoughts. But no draught 
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of air could be coaxed to enter either at window 
or door. The deacon would have liked to take 
off his coat and sit in his shirt-sleeves, only 
he hesitated to lower his clerical dignity in 
the eyes of Lucy scrubbing just outside his 
door. 

He had other things to make him hot besides 
the temperature. Before him on the table lay 
many letters. The large majority of them 
were his own loving epistles to Miss Yalettas, 
which she had sent back by that morning's post, 
^he had told him she would do this. She wrote, 
>' If you will send me letters, I shall not read 
them, but return them to you unopened," Only 
he never believed she would. When, after that, 
one came back unopened he wrote another, 
including all the contents of its predecessor and 
more. That did not come back, and he took 
heart. How should he suppose that cruel 
Bourbachokdtzouli, discovering to send them 
back one by one was useless, was storing them 
up to return all at once? As he looked at 
them now he reviewed with sorrow the hopes he 
had, during the last fortnight, built on their 
passionate pleadings. These were bolder and 
more confident in each succeeding letter, as he 
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cautiously advanced from "Dear Miss Valettas," 
through all the degrees of "Dearest," "My 
dearest," and so on to "Dearest love" and "My 
loved Bourbachokdtzouli," for he had got as far 
as that. 

In one, when he found that, though she did 
not return, she would not answer his letters, 
lie wrote, "If you do not answer this, I 
shall take it, dear, as a tacit promise you will 
some day be mine. You know I need no more 
to make my life's happiness." He thought that 
a wonderful ruse, and could scarcely believe in 
his own happiness when no answer came. 

The next letter contained a cautious but un- 
juistakeable allusion to the significance of what 
he had previously written remaining unan- 
swered. When he received no reply to that, he 
considered himself engaged, or "as good as 
engaged," as he told Montenotte. In writing 
to Miss Valettas, he thenceforward " wrote what 
he liked and when he liked," that is, very often, 
and very strange things. The man lived in 
thought very much alone, and to men who do 
so all odd ideas seem natural. 

However, all these letters had come back 
again. The direction at Nanham was scratched 
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out, and his own written between the lines. All 
were unopened, all, of course, unread. All were 
unstamped, and there had been one and seven- 
pence to pay. Here was the one that put Miss 
Yalettas in the dilemma of answering or accept* 
ing, here the one in which he had first ventured 
to name her ''his own." He could recognize 
them) without opening them, by their dates. 
Here, too, was the long letter sent last week, 
that weighed over an ounce, and now had an 
enormous 3 scrawled across its direction. No 
wonder the deacon was hot I 

He turned his letters over one by one, and 
contemplated refreshing his soul by opening 
them, and reading what she might have read, 
and had not. But he considered letters belong 
to the persons to whom they are addressed. 
They were not his, but hers, and her letters he 
would not be guilty of opening. This piece of 
fictitious gallantry afforded him some satisfac- 
tion in the midst of his chagrin. 

Another letter, opened, lay on the table 
among them, a reply to one of his written so 
long ago that he had almost forgotten it. His 
feelings regarding it may be best concluded 
from itself: 
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" Vienna. 

*' Mr. Noall begs to present bis compliments 
to Mr. Sarleigfa, and to apologize for not baving 
previously replied. He bas for several montbs. 
been travelling, and Mr. Sarleigb's letter did not 
reacb bim till to-day. Mr. Noall discbarged in 
London last December a governess (concerning 
\^bom be must decline to answer any inquiries)* 
calling berself Marie Vinet. No lady named 
Valettas is known to Mr. Noall." 

A tbird letter at tbe deacon's elbow was not 
more calculated to cool bim tban tbe rest. It 
was a copy of one written and despatcbed tbe^ 
previous evening to Miss Valettas. Tbougb no 
more extravagant and malapert tban otbers be^ 
bad lately written, it would seem to ber a 
very singular, insolent letter, if sbe, not baving- 
read tbe otbers, sbould baply peruse it. For 
two or tbree minutes a faint ray of bope ap- 
peared. Tbe curate, bad given bis letter to- 
Mrs. Twindle to post, and Mrs. Twindle bad a 
bad memory. He called Lucy, and bade ber 
send ber mistress to bim. Wben sbe came, be 
inquired wbetber sbe bad posted tbe letter be 
gave ber tbe previous evening. Tbe landlady^ 
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coDBcious of still having the letter in her 
pocket, and resolved never to admit she ne- 
glected, forgot, or made a mistake about any- 
thing, asserted she had posted it. She said 
49he herself went out after supper, not wishing 
to send the girl out so late, and had, she be- 
lieved, in consequence, caught a cold. Sarleigh 
said he was sorry she had caught a cold, and 
thought it would have been more truthful to 
say he was sorry she had posted the letter. 
As it was gone, he could only hope that Miss 
Yalettas would return it unopened, like the rest. 

He proceeded to arrange and tie in a bundle 
his other letters. Whilst he looked for a piece 
of strings some one knocked at the front door* 
Lucy, who. had just finished her work in the 
hall, and had taken up her flannels and zinc 
bucket, set the latter down with a thump, and 
let its handle fall with a vicious clash, to sig- 
nify, no doubt, her impatience at being inter- 
rupted. A minute later, she camiB to the open 
door of the curate's room, saying " a foreign 
gent" wanted him. Whilst she spoke, the 
visitor himself appeared at her side at the open 
door. 

He was undoubtedly a Frenchman, and ap- 
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parently some sixty years of age. He was un- 
der the middle height, and stout. His face was^ 
long, his forehead high, his cheeks full, with their 
muscles strongly developed, his chin prominent. 
He hadanugly turned-up nose, keen little eyes, 
and a shapeless sort of mouth. Yet the general 
effect of his features lefb an impression of culti- 
vation and considerable intellectual power. His 
eyebrows were thick and bushy, and unusually 
high. His grey hair was cropped very short,, 
and he had a short grey moustache. Innumer- 
able lines of no great depth covered his face 
with a maze of wrinkles. 

Seeing Sarleigh, he bowed low, at the same 
time waving his hat, which he held in his hand. 
Then, without waiting for any invitation, he 
entered the room and bowed again. He walked 
pompously, drawing himself up to his full 
height, and holding his head stiffly. The dea- 
con noticed he was well dressed, and had the 
courteous air of a man accustomed to be among 
gentlemen. He returned the stranger's bow, 
at the same time motioning to Lucy to go, and 
to close the door. It was annoying that be 
had not had time to put the letters out of 
sight. He could not do so now before offering 
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i^he waiting visitor a seat. Pointing to a chair« 
lie invited him to sit down. The stranger 
ihanked him in French, and added, in English, 

« You speak French ?" 

Sarleigh replied in the negative. 

" You not speak French ?" said the foreigner, 
getting out his English words with difficulty. 

"No," said Sarleigh. He wanted to put 
away the letters. Had his visitor been an 
Englishman he would have said, " Excuse me, 
whilst I put away my papers," but, not know- 
ing whether the foreigner would understand 
him, and not liking to seem rude, he stood 
irresolute, looking at the letters. The French- 
man's eyes were extraordinarily restless. In a 
few seconds they glanced at the letters, the 
deacon, the seat whence he had risen, the letters 
again, the ceiling, the window, and finally 
again the hesitating deacon. 

"I have with Monsieur affairs very, very 
particular, you will pardon me, this is my " 

He spoke slowly, and was at a loss for 
the English word he needed, though it was so 
like that of his own language. He rose, how- 
ever, and with a slight inclination offered Sar* 
leigh his card. 
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" Your card," said the deacon, taking and 
reading it. " Monsieur Eugene du Ch&telet." 

*'Mycard, yes, mycard." 

Sarleigh sat down. It is necessary to trans- 
late into ordinary language the broken jargon, 
interspersed with French and all kinds of cir- 
cumlocutions, in which Du Ch&telet, with infinite 
patience, laboured to explain his meaning. He 
spoke very slowly, in a soft and subdued voice, 
and it cost him a long time and many words to 
express a little. Sarleigh he frequently inter- 
rupted with requests that he would explain or 
more slowly repeat what he had said. 

He explained that he had come to speak 
to Mr. Sarleigh, a minister, he believed, of 
Saint Adhelm's Church, on very particular 
and very painful business. He had taken 
the trouble to make many inquiries before 
calling. The information he had received, which 
he believed to be correct, convinced him it was 
his duty to see Mr. Sarleigh. 

Sarleigh bowed assent; 

The Frenchman now seemed at a loss how 
to commence what he desired to say. He mut- 
tered things to himself, and looked about the 
room, on the floor, at the walls, and out of the 
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'window, as if trying to see the English words 
he needed. Once or twice he began a few 
words, and then broke off, saying, *'Non, non." 
At last he said he had been told a Greek lady 
had, daring the previous winter, been in that 
part of London, in great want. 

"Yes/' replied the curate, promptly. "A 
Miss Yalettas, Bourbachokdtzouli Valettas. Slie 
was, in fact, starving, and she came to me. I 
found her food and shelter, and afterwards em- 
ployment." 

The Frenchman, whilst he spoke, watched 
him with his keen, glittering eyes, and request- 
ed him to repeat more slowly what he had said. 
This done, he asked, 

"You know Bourbachokdtzouli Valettas f 
"Know her well?" '* She has been in this roomt" 
" Often r " With you ?" « With you alone ?" 

To each of these questions, slowly asked one 
by one, Sarleigh answered, "Yes." As he 
proceeded with his interrogations, Dn Chfttelet's 
tone and looks perceptibly altered, from anxiety 
to impatience, from impatience to indignation. 
He became restless too, and gesticulated with 
his hands, whilst his sparkling little eyes 
seemed never for an instant to be still. Sar« 
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leigh began to understand that the first question 
which the Frenchman had been so long prepar- 
ing was a trap, set with the distinct intention 
of getting him indirectly to admit what ho 
perhaps would have refused to tell. A forebod- 
ing of something excessively disagreeable about 
to follow made him determine to answer no 
more questions. When, therefore, Du Ghfttelet 
next asked whether he was on very intimate 
terms with Miss Valettas, Sarleigh answered 
that he knew Miss Valettas, but did not wish 
to answer a stranger's questions about a lady. 
Du Chatelet shrugged his shoulders. Perceiv- 
ing he was not likely to obtain replies to further 
direct interrogations, he remarked that he had 
wished to know where the lady was, and had 
been informed Mr. Sarleigh could tell him more 
than anyone else about her. 

Sarleigh replied, 

" Excuse my saying so, but what I know or 
do not know about Miss Valettas is no business 
of yours, Monsieur." As he spoke he felt very 
uncomfortable^ and tried to look very im- 
portant. 

** But Mr. Sarleigh knew all about this lady» 
everyone said so." 

VOL. in. L 
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*^ Indeed. Who says so ?" asked the deacon, 
attempting to fence. 

^' Excuse me say so^ that is no business of 
you, Monsieur^" replied Du Chfttelet, retorting 
Sarleigh's answer to himself. He added he 
wished to know where Miss Yalettas was. 
Sarleigh declined to tell him, and, rising, wished 
him good morning, 

" You will not tell me," said the Frenchman, 
severely, but with perfect politeness. 

« I will not." 

" Then, Monsieur, I will tell you. She is at 
Nanaam, voilk ! And you write to her. And 
she to you. That is her writing. I know it !" 
He had risen from his chair with an excited 
grin, showing all his teeth^ and folding every 
wrinkle in his face, whilst he pointed to the 
letters on the table. One of these he now took 
up, and read, ^^^Miss Valettaa, Grove House^ 
Nanham.' But she must be very poor to have 
again to use the envelopes you send her. The 
poor little thing !" 

The last words, rather an expression of feel- 
ing than an observation addressed to Sarleigh^ 
were spoken in French, and their meaning 
escaped the deacon. He was literally shaking 
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\7ith provocatioD^ vexation, and nervousness. 
To his astonishment Du Ch&telet appeared to be 
on the point of opening one of the letters. But, 
instead, he threw it down again, and, resuming 
his seat, began to talk more rapidly, a little 
more loudly, and much more incoherently than 
before. At times he was evidently making efforts 
to restrain himself. He told the deacon not to be 
disturbed, that it was '* all right," he had only 
come to ask a few questions, to know what he 
had a right to know. Was it true Mr. Sarleigh 
had promised to marry Miss Valettas ? Sarleigh, 
vainly attempting to seem calm and determined, 
stammered out that Monsieur du Ch&telet had 
no right to question him. Du Ch&telet insisted 
he had a right. 

" What right can you have ?" asked the 
curate. 

" The lady who calls herself Bourbacho- 
katzouli Valettas is my wife, Madame du 
Chatelet." 

" Your wife /" gasped Sarleigh, pale as death. 

Yes, his wife. A very bad wife, too. He 
shuffled himself to the edge of his chair, and 
began talking excitedly. He gesticulated, he 
spread out his hands with nervously-twitching 
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fingers, he lifted them above his head, he raised 
his eyebrows, wrinkling his forehead into long 
furrows. A great part of what he said was 
French, and his English so confused that it was 
almost impossible to discover what he meant. 

By degrees, as he struggled to express himself 
intelligibly, he became quieter, and then Sarleigh 
gathered, from his broken sentences, that his wife 
Bourbachokdtzouli du Ch&telet, was a very bad 
woman, a wicked, ungrateful^ shameless woman. 
She was poor, homeless^ friendless, when he 
mamed her. He loved, adored her. He gave 
her everything she could wish. But he was an 
old man (he lifted his hands to his grey hair) 
and she ran away from him to her lovers. 
Since that she had led such a life I He would 
not speak of it. He shook his head, and spread 
out his hands as if he were pushing a crowd 
of thoughts away from him. 

Sarleigh listened in silence. He had nothing' 
to advance against the Frenchman's assertions. 
They were simple, and they might be true. 
Such, too, is the inconsistency of human nature, 
that he was scarcely surprised. He had simply 
been hideously duped by a handsome, abandon* 
ed woman. His only thought now was how to 
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extricate himself as quickly, and with as little 
discredit as possible, from the mess into which 
his folly had led him. 

And did he not feel one twinge of heartache, 
nor think one thought of tender pitifulness for 
her fair face, whilst a stranger stammered out 
the story of her shame ? Not one. For the 
woman he had sheltered, fed, saved, courted, 
43ighed for, idolized (not loved)^ however bad she 
was, had he not one word of exculpation ? not 
one little note of sympathy? Not one. She 
was a cheat, and had fooled him. He was sorry 
•enough for himself, but not for her. 

But he had a wholesome fear of this superior 
and irascible French husband of hers^ and, as 
well as his bewildered brain would permit, de- 
cided at once to come to an understanding with 
him. When Du Ch&telet finished speaking, he 
«aid, 

"What you tell me. Monsieur, shocks and 
concerns me very much. You will let me think 
a minute or two before replying." 

Du Ch&telet could not be expected to under- 
49tand what '' shocks and concerns me " meant. 
He only thought the cleric wanted time to con- 
trive a plausible story, and maliciously eyed 
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bim whflat he pondered. Sarleigh decided ta 
tell everything; exc^t his own loTe making* 
Commencing from the night when Miaa Yalettaa 
first called on him, he conciaelj narrated the 
course of CTents. When he mentioned having 
lent her money. Da Ch4telet insisted on know- 
ing how much, and compelled him at once to 
accept a cheqne for all still remaining due to 
him. As he handed it to the deacon he express- 
ed, with both conrtesy and emotion, his grati- 
tude to him, for having assisted Madame da 
ChMelet in her distress. Encouraged by this 
Sarleigh proceeded more freely with his narra- 
tive, and gave himself the trouble frequently to 
explain the motives of his actions. After a 
little time Da Cb&telet interrupted him to ask 
whether his wife had met other gentlemen in 
Sarleigh's room besides himself. Sarleigh said 
no. The Frenchman replied he was otherwise 
informed, and requested that the landlady 
might be questioned. Sarleigh rang, and Mrs» 
Twindle appeared. 

''When Miss Yalettas was here, did she 
see other gentlemen in this room besides 
myself?" 

" Yes, sir." 
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« Who !" 

'* Well, sir, that afternoon after as you was 
quarrelling with her about the pawn-tickets, 
there was a gent here with her some time^ 
before you came in." 

" Oh, Mr. Montenotte, of course. I did not 
know he had been here so very long. Why did 
you not tell me 1" asked Sarleigh, intending to 
clear himself. 

** You said, sir, the young woman was to do 
as she liked." 

What a look the Frenchman gave him I Mrs» 
Twindle was dismissed. Sarleigh explained he 
had forgotten " Madame du Chatelet " had met 
Montenotte in his rooms. He did not know 
they had been so long alone together. He 
plainly insinuated that some considerable differ- 
ence existed between his own and Montenotte's 
intimacy with her. Du Chitelet asked for 
Montenotte's address, and made a note of iU 
He also remarked, significantly, "It was in 
your rooms that they met." His over jealous 
mind instantaneously understood Sarleigh's 
jealousy of the artist, and he continued to listen 
to the deacon with an ever increasing suspi- 
cion, which the latter found distinctly embarrass- 
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ing. Conscious that the tender feelings, by 
'which he had been really prompted^ were very 
different from the platonic interest in the young 
lady's welfare he feigned to the Frenchman, 
the curate soon began to bungle over his story, 
and Du Ch&telet, whose fisice was rapidly 
gathering wrath, at last abruptly interrupted 
him. He explained, in broken English, that he 
did not wish to make Mr. Sarleigh's and his 
own relative positions more uncomfortable than 
they already were, but Mr. Sarleigh must be 
aware that his account of what had happened 
was hesitating and incoherent. It was an 
affront to himself to expect him to listen 
to it. 

This very much astonished the deacon. He 
thought he was concocting an excellent story, 
and also enjoyed ingenuous ideas about desert- 
ed husbands. A good deal alarmed at the 
turn things were taking, he hastened to say he 
only wished to let Monsieur du Gh&telet see the 
exact nature of the friendship existing between 
Madame du Chfttelet and himself. 

The Frenchman replied any friendship be- 
tween his wife and Mr. Sarleigh was dis- 
tasteful to him, and he would not embarrass 
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Air. Sarleigh by inquiring into its exact 
nature. 

In reply Sarleigh, who was rapidly losing his 
head, pleaded his youthful inexperience, and 
bid Du Ch&telet judge whether an innocent- 
minded young cleric was any match for the 
wily Bourbachok^tzouli, whose wickedness 
nobody knew better than her husband. To 
which the Frenchman answered, with dignity, 
that Mr. Sarleigh would much oblige him by 
holding his tongue about Madame's character. 
As for Mr. Sarleigh's innocence and inexperi- 
ence, he knew and cared nothing about 
them. And he wished to remark, that in 
his country it was not customary among 
gentlemen, under any circumstances^ to throw 
the blame of affairs of this sort on the 
ladies. 

"Monsieur, you do me wrong,*' said the 
deacon, horrified at the aspect the affair was 
assuming, and now carefully choosing simple 
phrases that he might be sure of making the 
Frenchman understand him, "you do me 
wrong. I have made a great mistake. I have 
been deceived. I have been very foolish. But 
I want to show you I have not done wrong. I 
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have only been deceived. I want to be your 
friend, to help you to get back your wife." 

To all this Du Chfttelet, with difficulty, but 
not without Bome sarcasm, replied he knew 
many men found it easier to manage their 
wives with the assistance of the ladies' admirers 
than without. But he was an old-fashioned 
man, and so declined Mr. Sarleigh's kind offer. 
The deacon, who did not see the point of what 
was said (certainly the Frenchman expressed 
himself in so round about a way that misun- 
derstanding him was excusable), coolly assured 
Du Ch^telet he was making a great mistake. 
Then he again asserted his horror at Madame 
du Ch&telet's profligacy, and his devoted attach- 
ment to her husband's interests. 

^' Monsieur," said the Frenchman, rising, '* I 
wish ask you no help. My affairs, I them can 
manage mj^self. I not want you in all that. 
But, if you wish, it is my wife direct you those 
letters, she write them to you, I think. It is 
nothing between you. Give me them to read, 
then I believe what you say." 

Had they been the most &tal letters ever 
woman wrote to man to her own ruin, he would 
have given them. For he wished the letters 
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had been foolish notes &om her that he might 
have complied with the request. But his letters 
to her he dared not show, and so perforce 
refused. 

The Frenchman received the refusal with a 
look that told it was exactly what he expected* 
He said, '* Very well," bowed stiffly, and went 
towards the door. Sarleigh hastened to open 
it for him. He hoped for one more opportunity 
of explanation. But he had no sooner opened 
his lips than Du ChS,telet said " Good morning " 
in a manner that forbade further speech. 

He was gone. Sarleigh gathered up the 
fatal letters and burnt them on the spot* 
Whilst he watched as they blazed all the 
tender things he had penned to Bourbachokdt- 
zouli, he remembered how, when he first made 
inquiries about her in Clayton Street, he had 
heard she was " a foreign young woman who 
had run away from somewhere." He remem- 
bered, too, he had not told Du Chfi-telet Grove 
House was his mother's residence. 

The rest of the day he lived and moved in a 
maze. Indisposed for employment, incapable 
of commencing anything, restless, powerless to 
command his attention, able only to ruminate 
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•and fidget, he endured serious but indefinite 
apprehensions of the consequences of Dn Chftte- 
let's meeting his 'wife. If she should recount 
the attentions he had paid her^ and show her 
husband his last letter ! What most occupied 
his mind was the problem of self-justification, 
that vice of rain, weak men. How could he 
most clearly demonstrate, particularly to Du 
Ch&telet, the uprightness of his conduct? How 
could he secure Du Cb&telet's good opinion, for 
which he had now become as anxious as he 
once was for that of Miss Yalettas. Roving 
about in the afternoon^ from the schools to the 
churchy from the church to his lodgings, from 
there back to the schools, for he could neither 
rest nor do anything, he accidentally met Mrs. 
Tansley. 

" Have you heard anything of Miss Valettas 
lately Y* asked the ever curious gossip. 

For a moment he hesitated, and then told 
what had happened, down to the minutest 
detail of the miserable story, as far as it was 
known to him, excepting the episode of his own 
love-making. If he tried to conceal anything^ 
she wrung it out of him by questioning. Nor 
was that the worst. In his provocation at 
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having been deceived, and his eagerneRS to 
justify himself^ he grossly misrepresented Miss 
Valettas' behaviour. Not intentionally, but in 
the more fatal way people do misrepresent who 
wish to establish a case for themselves. And 
he knew Mrs. Tansley would repeat every 
word, and more than every word, that she 
heard. But he praised Du Gbd.telet as a model 
of forbearance, and represented himself as hi& 
sincerest friend. Only when he got back ta 
his lodgings, and sat down in the arm-chair in 
which she used to sit, and somehow remembered 
Bourbachokdtzouli's silvery voice calling him, 
as she used, ** mon ami/' " mon bon ami," hi» 
conscience smote him, when it was too late, for 
having published the story of her shame. But 
then, she was so bad, and it would be so wicked 
of him in any way to care for her I 
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CHAPTER X. 

AFTER leaving Sarleigh, Du Chfttelet went 
directly to Chiawick. It was nearly two 
when he arrived there. Montenotte, whose 
father and mother were out of town, was idly 
omoking under the dark trees, lately so often 
witnesses of his dejection, when a servant 
brought him the Frenchman's card, and in- 
formed him the stranger waited in the break- 
fast-room. 

Montenotte entered the house. Du Ch&telet 
he found looking at the pictures on the break- 
fast-room walls. After the first civilities were 
exchanged, the artist requested to be informed 
to what circumstance he owed the honour of 
Monsieur du Chd,telet's visit. The Frenchman's 
restless eyes for a moment fixed themselves on 
Montenotte's face, with the wary look of a man 
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accustomed to assess a stranger before answer- 
ing him. But Montenotte caught the scru- 
tinizing look, instantaneous as it was^ and the 
handsome lines of his face set rigid and impene- 
trable. Du Ch&telet, seeing it, quickly glanced 
aside, and began to explain, as he had to Sar- 
leigh, that he should not have called had not 
painful reasons necessitated his so doing. The 
artist being able to speak French tolerably well, 
Du Ch§.telet found himself more at ease in his 
talk than he had been with Sarleigh, and at 
once manifested a more than Gallican volu- 
bility. It was some time, therefore, before he 
arrived at the purpose of his visit, namely, his 
wish to find a certain Greek lady, calling herself 
Bourbachokdtzouli Valettas, whom he had been 
in vain seeking for some time past. 
Montenotte bowed silently. 
" You know where this lady is ?" asked Du 
Chatelet; 

The artist replied, coldly, 
"I am much obliged to Monsieur for the 
honour he has done me in calling. I am unable 
to give him any information." 

" This lady is known to you, though, Mon- 
sieur, and I desire to find her." 
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Montenotte again only bowed. 

^' You will perhaps ask my reasons," said Da 
Ch&telet. 

" I have not asked yon anything, Monsieur." 

** But I will tell you." He paused, once or 
twice raised his eyebrows, wrinkling his fore- 
head, and looked restlessly about the room. 
Then, stretching out his hands, he said, ^* This 
lady is my wife." 

Montenotte started, and with difficulty sup- 
pressed an exclamation of surprise. Du Chd- 
telet, apparently without noticing the effect his 
words produced, excitedly continued^ 

" Yes, Monsieur, my wife, my wife 1 Mon- 
sieur, a man is happy that has a good wife, and 
a man that has a bad wife miserable. I have 
heard men say a good man's wife is good. 
That is not true, not true. My God I my God V* 
He paused, and let his hands, with which he 
had been gesticulating violently, drop into his 
lap, and looked about the room. Then, after 
again lifting his eyebrows in his strange way, 
continued, ^'I was good to her. If kindness 
could make a good wife, she had been an angel. 
But I am an old man. I have grey hair. She 
was young. She could not love me. Your 
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great poet says that. Youth and age cannot 
live together. I know your language a little, 
and have read English books. I loved her, but 
she could not love my grey hairs. My God t 
my God 1" He paused suddenly, and gazed 
about the room. 

Montenotte watched him intently. 

"If I understand you, Monsieur," he said^ 
"the lady you seek is your wife. I do not 
know your wife." 

" Monsieur, I think you do. There could be 
no mistake about her, for there is not in the 
world another like her. Let me tell you. She 
is tall and dark, on her next birthday she will 
be twenty-two, and I shall then have lost her 
four years. My God 1 my God 1" He stopped 
and stared about the room. " Her figure is 
admirably made, her waist is not too small, and 
her shoulders slope away from her neck, a long 
neck. She has a way with it like this." He 
mimicked her, turning his old grey head this 
way and that, and posing it as Bourbachokat- 
zouli did. " She has a very beautiful face, 
Monsienr, and small feet. When she can get 
them, she wears very high-heeled shoes, poor 
little thing I But her step is so resolute that you 

VOL. in. M 
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wonder how ench a light foot can plant itself so 
firmly. She has large black eyes, with long 
eyelashes. When she is angry she clenches her 
little fists, and looks straight out under her 
brows, with her eyes perfectly still. And when 
she talks she smiles and moves her head. Mon* 
eieur, if you have seen, you know. She will sit 
and think and think, and then get up, .and shake 
her head, and forget all she has thought of. 
She is very changeable, and very wild, and very 
reckless, but. Monsieur, she has a noble heart. 
But, my God I my God ! 'tis long I have not 
seen her pretty fiice I Four years, nearly four 
years 1'* 

There was something maudlin, and something 
profoundly touching too^ m the poor old man's 
weary, doting words. They softened Monte- 
notte. As for his description, it was so lifelike, 
little doubt of the identity of the Bourbacho- 
kdtzouli of whom he spoke with her Montenotte 
knew, could survive it. If any remained, it was 
ended by a miniature the Frenchman with 
some difficulty extracted from under his waist- 
coat, and, after pressing to his lips, tendered to 
Montenotte. 

^' And you say, Monsieur, this lady is your 
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wife V* asked the artist, speaking more fa- 
miliarly than before, whilst he interested him- 
self in tracing in the portrait the promise of con- 
summate beauty its original had since attained. 

'' Indeed she is. Monsieur." 

^'Excuse me, Monsieur, but unless you can 
prove that, I must doubt it." 

^' I cannot prove it, Monsieur. One does not 
walk about with papers in one's pocket to prove 
one is married." 

" True. I spoke thoughtlessly. But do you 
know anything of this lady's recent history f " 

*' Unhappily, too much I" 

" You know she was starving in London ?" 

**I know she was hungry 1 The poor little 
thing I They told me so. Monsieur, where is 
she now 1" 

" Monsieur, how came your wife to be starving 
in London ?" retorted Montenotte, sternly. 

"I am not obliged to explain my private 
affairs to Monsieur," answered Du Ch&telet, as- 
suming a reserved air. 

" By no means." 

The Frenchman looked nervously around him, 
wrinkled up his forehead, and muttered things 
to himself. Then he suddenly rose from his 

m2 
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chair, and, coming to where Montenotte sat, lay 
a hot hand on his, and said, 

" I will tell you. She is bad, so bad T He 
shuffled backwards to his seat, with his eyes 
fixed on the artist, and his hands stretched out, 
as though he would have pushed him back into 
his chair, if he tried to rise. '^She is bad, 
wicked^ shameless I" He continued, excitedly, 
speaking loud, and making long and frequent 
pauses, during which he wrinkled his forehead, 
muttered to himself^ and stared about the room, 
^'She is beautiful, but she is infamous! My 
God 1 my God 1 — I loved her I I gave her all 
she could desire. But she could not love me. I 
am old. I have grey hair. Her heart is noble, 
but herself wicked. She ran away from me to 
her lovers. My pretty one turned wicked^ like 
the bad girls. I am a miserable old man. She 
broke my heart. Monsieur, and her lovers broke 
her heart. The poor little thing! And they 
tell me she came to want. To want I My God ! 
The poor little thing was hungry ! But she is 
a bad, wicked girl I" 

^'Monsieur," said Montenotte, interrupting 
him, " I know this lady. She could not do the 
things you say.'' 
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The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders, and, 
spreading out his hands, shook his head, and 
said, 

" What I tell Monsieur is too true." 
" I have told you, Monsieur, it is impossible." 
" Monsieur, you are deceived. You are not 
the first. They all say to me, ' Du Ch&telet, 
you are mistaken, your wife could not be pro- 
fligate. She has too much self-respect. She is 
too proud.' But I know what she did. She 
ran away from me to her lovers, the young men, 
and the other wicked women who would have 
her like themselves helped and encouraged her. 
My God, my God 1 Four years nearly I have 
lost her. I wander from town to town to find 
her. I have not slept in my own house for four 

years. She always escapes me. Sometimes 

I think I shall go mad. I say there is no good 
God. But," he paused, and, raising his hands 
high above his head, looked up to the ceiling, 

exclaiming, " / will Jind her. 1 will tell you 

how she left me. That was cruel of her, to run 
away from a poor old man who loved her. It 
was evening, in the winter, January, about the 
middle of the month. But I can tell you the 
day, Tuesday the fourteenth. We were sitting 
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by the fire. She liked a warm fire, and I 
humoared her in everything. It was near 
dinner-time, and she was already dressed. 
Presently she rose, and said, ' Engine, 1 shall 
put on other ear-rings, I do not like these.^ 
Then she went away.*' 

He paused, and for a long time muttered to 
himself, before continuing. 

'< There was a Persian king who killed hia 
wives the morning after he married them. He 
was wise. They did not run away. If you 
marry^ Monsieur, do the same. A woman is a 
bottomless abyss. Fathom as deep as you wilU 
there is still something beyond, and what that 

is only God knows. Four years I have lost, 

four years. I was telling you — I was telling 

you As she passed me I took her little 

hand^ and she snatched it away, as if she feared 

me, feared me. ^Four years I have wandered 

for her sake, and by this time she is a wicked 
woman." He ceased speaking, and his head, 
sank on his breast. 

"Monsieur, why have you come to tell me 

this r 

** Tou asked me. I did not wish to tell. I 
came to ask where my wife was. You refused 
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to tell me, and asked me how she came to want ; 
as if / wished that she should want, the poor 
little thing I Now I have told you/' 

*^ And I repeat. Monsieur, the things you 
say of her are impossible. You must be 
mad." 

''No. I am not mad," said Du Ch&telet, 
speaking feelingly and even touchingly, ** she 
has almost driven me mad. But I am not mad 
yet. Why will you not believe me? You 
think because she has a pretty face / cannot 
speak the truth. That is childishness. Besides — 
I am a wretched man to have to speak like this 
to other men, and I her husband — you know 
what she is. She and you are significantly 
intimate, Monsieur." 

Montenotte looked up. His first impulse was 
to wring this old man's neck, not for his own 
sake, but for her outraged honour. Instead, 
however, he only said, 

" Speak plainly. Monsieur." 

Du Ch&telet's face grew as rigid and deter- 
mined as Montenotte's. 

"I shall speak plainly enough, Monsieur, 
when I choose," he said, haughtily. 

*' As you please." 
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A short silence followed. Then the French- 
man observed, in a more excited tone, 

" I am going to Nanham to seek for this lady. 
I have reason to suspect she is there. Is she ?" 

He expected his words to produce some effect 
on the artist, but none was apparent. The 
latter only replied^ enunciating his words 
filowly, and laying a stress on the last, 

*' She is where she is secure &om the intru- 
sion of madmen." 

"I do not understand you. Monsieur," 
answered Du Ch&telet, instantly recovering his 
self-possession. 

*'No? Let me speak more plainly, then. 
You are a madman." 

" No, Monsieur, I am not mad." 

Montenotte laughed. ''Yours," he said, "is 
a droll jest for a sane man, Monsieur. You 
pretend to know where the lady is that you 
wish to find, and, instead of going thither, come 
to ask me where you shall search for her. 
You call her your wife, and then come to me to 
speak ill of her. You tell me you consider me her 
lover, and for that reason ask me to assist you 
to recover the lady, and are at much pains to 
convince me she is no better than she should 
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be. If that sounds to you like sanity, permit 
me to congratulate you on the logical sequence 
of your ideas. Tell me, Monsieur, you travel 
about and tell these tales, I am sure, to many 
men, all Madame^s lovers, in your opinion, do 
you never think it strange they are so slow to 
believe in Madame's frailties ?" 

The Frenchman's restless features hardened 
into a still expression of hatred, strong and full 
of purpose. He said nothings though, and the 
artist went on. 

'' Perhaps to you all that seems rational. 
Only, if so, when everything goes by con- 
traries, you must perceive that it is senseless to 
suppose the woman you married can be your 
wife." 

" Monsieur, you do me grievous wrong,*' said 
Du Chatelet, now speaking gently and wearily. 
" You who prey upon her shame do not know 
what I feel who saw her fall, the poor little 
thing! If I am losing my senses, 'tis no 
wonder. Give me back my wife. Monsieur. I 
love her." 

The artist made no reply. He was sorry 
now that he had taunted the poor crazy 
wretch. But what to say to him he could not 
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decide. An instant before he had meant to 
ring the bell, and bid the footman *^ show this 
madman out." He shrank from that now as a 
barbarity. Whilst thinking' what to do, and 
more especially how he might possibly prevent 
this mazed idiot from really lighting upon 
Miss Yalettas, and ruining her future with 
calumnies^ he was surprised by Du Ch&telet's 
rising and saying, '^ You do not say she is not 
at Nanham. I think she is there. Mr. Sarleigh 
has deceived me, but I shall find her. I wish 
you good morning." 

After which, without any further ado, h© 
took his departure, leaving Montenotte a good 
deal astonished. How best to screen Miss 
Valettas was the artist's first thought. The 
interdict laid on himself so absolutely forbade 
all communication with her that it was almost 
impossible for him to take any measures. No 
course seemed open but seeking the assist- 
ance of Sarleigh, a very weak reed, in his 
estimation, yet, as things stood. Miss Valettas' 
fittest protector. Only before consulting with 
Sarleigh he must know his own mind. It 
was almost more perplexing to determine what 
to think than what to say. Du Ch&telet was 
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mad evidently, 6ourbachokd.tzouli innocent be- 
yond a doubt. And too honourable to feigtt 
herself single, if married ? This was the diffi- 
culty. 

For on the one hand : Du Ch&telet might be 
as crazy on this as on any other point : she, if 
she wished to conceal anything, would not 
have chosen to be known by her true and 
remarkable name : no girl ever had less of a 
married woman's manner : and to credit her 
with such a deception was to put her reputation 
in imminent danger. 

But, on the other hand : she was not always 
delicately honourable (no one knew it better or 
regretted it more than he) : she might have 
been with reason separated from her mad hus- 
band: and have had to do strange things to 
escape his search, and earn her bread : and 
what she had said to himself in the wood agreed 
with all this. 

Whichever was the truth, he could not give 
up a particle of his faith in her. If she wa» 
Madame du Chlltelet, her misfortunes and her 
weakness in being tempted into duplicity were 
both in excess of aught he had supposed, and 
deserved — yes, deserved, to be met with pro* 
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portionately greater patience and consideration. 
Du Ghfttelet called it chikliehneBS, and in 
another he would have called it the same him- 
self, but he clung to his faith in the lines of her 
face, and the wistful shadows about her eyes, or, 
plainly, he loved her. And who ever believed 
ill of the woman he loved ? When the bitter 
conviction is at last arrived at that she has 
done a heinous things still she is not guilty, 
only cruelly entangled in the barbarous 
mechanism of a heartless civilization, not 
blemished, that she could not be. 

For lack of knowing what to think, Moute- 
notte postponed till evening his visit to Sar- 
leigh. At dinner-time he happily was alone 
when he received a note from Du Ch&telet. 

" Monsieur, 

** It is not for nothing one plays the 
madman. I am sure that I owe to my success 
in that part your ingenious attempts to give me 
no information, which convinced me Madame du 
Ch&telet is at Nanham, and you personally 
interested in concealing her. Mr. Sarleigh is a 
<5leverer deceiver than you. I was not sure he 
told the truth. 1 was quite sure you meant to 
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conceal it. Greater straightforwardness on your 
part would have been better for all concerned^ 
MADAME INCLUDED. I have the honour, &c." 

'^ Madame included" was scrawled in great 
capitals^ and underlined with strokes as wild 
as the soi-disant husband's will to make her 
smart for her indiscretion. The artist pushed 
back his chair from the table, and immediately 
left the house. When Sarleigh, after evening 
service, returned to his rooms^ Montenotte 
awaited him. Without so much as saying,. 
" How do you do ?" he asked, hurriedly, 

^' Did a man calling himself Du Ch§.telet visit 
you this morning?" 

<* Yes. He told me " 

" Did you tell him Miss Valettas was staying^ 
at your mother's house at Nanham ?" 

"No, I did not tell him. I wanted to ex- 
plain ^" 

But Montenotte had stridden out of the- 
room. 

So it was he that had betrayed her ! 

In his awful remorse he was inclined, despite 
her command, to go to her and say, or a^ 
least to telegraph, "I do not ask pardon for 
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mj blunderiDg, but it was blundering, not 
treachery." And he had done it, only there 
hovered before his fancy a vision of her already 
in the madman's power, wringing her little 
white hands^ crying, kneeling, imploring, pro- 
testing, in agonies of distress and fear, not 
«hame, she had done no wrong. And, he saw, 
a communication from him arriving then might 
easily cost her her life. Therefore he let what 
she might choose to think of him pass. Indeed 
he concerned himself strangely little about it in 
the midst of his remorse and miserable fears. 
For as he walked or rode homewards, wherever 
he was, or whatever he essayed to do, one 
thought ceaselessly haunted him. At that in- 
stant what he knew not might be befalling her. 
Blows perhaps, perhaps cruelty, worse than 
blows^ making her moan and entreat for pity^ 
perhaps violent death. The thought of the 
last wrung a groan from him, as he fancied the 
cold fear overmastering her when she found 
herself at the end of her power to resist. All, 
perchance, was already ended, her blood shed, 
her young fair life shattered, and her warm 
heart slowly cooling in her dead, still breast. 
And in this, her direst need, he neither might 
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help nor shelter her, but must there stand still, 
a stupid spectator of his dearest taken by sur- 
prise, and caught, and put to shame and pain 
by ruthless hands. Would she be told he had 
betrayed her ? 

In that night of agony, during which he 
neither lay down nor slept, he comprehended 
that even if she were Madame du Ch&telet, and 
also (which he knew she was not) all, or worse 
than all the most malignant tongues had said 
she was, yet he so loved her that he would 
gladly give his life if only to help her a little. 

What actually had occurred was this. Du 
Ch&telet, immediately after leaving Montenotte, 
returned to his hotel, and wrote the note. He 
then proceeded by the next train to Nanham. 
He arrived there about half-past six, and, carry- 
ing in his hand a small travelling-bag, pursued 
on foot his way to the hotel recommended him. 

It was a pleasant evening. The quiet streets 
of the little country town, the irregular houses, 
with their bright gardens and creeping plants, 
and the fresh cool air, contrasted delightfully 
with the hot city he had left. As he neared 
the hotel, and was looking about for it, his eye 
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fell on Bourbachokdtzouli, walking with Ethel 
Sarleigh and two men. They had been play- 
ing tennis, and the men were carrying the bats. 
Dn Gh&telet's heart beat quickly. Could it 
really be she? There was a likeness in look 
and gait. It was she I How she had altered 
in the four years that had elapsed since he last 
saw her I 

Bourbachokdtzouli, interested in a discussion 
about the game she had been playing, did not 
notice Du Chatelet till he was quite near. Then 
she turned ashy pale. 

'^ Bon jour, Madame," said be, as he passed, 
taking off his hat and bowing low. 

"Do you know that gentleman, Ethel!'* 
asked Miss Yalettas^ slowly, discovering, to her 
great surprise, she was scarcely able to speak. 

" No, Bee. How pale you are 1 What is the 
matter ?" 

" Oh, it has been — very hot to-day." 

One of the men looked back, and said, 

^^The old gentleman evidently takes great 
interest in one of you ladies, for he has stopped 
to look at you." 

** I suppose he takes one of us for some one 
he knowSj" replied Miss Yalettas. 
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Da Ch&telet had stopped^ and^ leaning against 
the green wooden railing in front of a house, 
for he could scarcely stand, eyed the departing 
figures. How she was changed ! How hand- 
some she had grown ! Was he changed too ? 
Did she really not recognize him? He had 
meant to claim her the instant he saw her. 
When the moment came, he felt timid, as he 
used to feel when he first began to love her. 
He went on to the hotel, and secured a room, 
determining to take thought before acting. 
Then he was seized with an apprehension that 
she would try to escape him, and hurried off to 
the station, where he paced the platform till 
the last train left, but saw nothing of the lady. 

On coming back to the hotel, the first thing 
he heard was that a young lady had posted to 
Inchester, instead of going by rail. Folks at 
the inn were speculating on her reasons for 
preferring horseflesh to steam. Du Gh&telet 
made some inquiries. The people found a good 
deal of difiiculty in understanding him, he 
more still in understanding them, but he dis- 
covered the young lady was tall and dark. 
Then, having secured a listener, he proceeded 
to explain that he believed this lady was his 
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wife, whom he had lost nearly four years ago, 
who was a very bad woman, and had deserted 
him, a poor old man that loved her, but whom 
she could not love, because he had grey hair, 
and so had run away to her young lovers^ and 
broken his heart, &c., &c. 

Bourbachokdtzouli reached home, and got 
through dinner fairly well. After dinner^ she 
went to her room, and, throwing herself on her 
bed, began to sob. She knew exactly how all 
would now end. Du Chd^telet would denounce 
her with a fabrication of plausible lies, she 
would be disgraced and ruined. What was to 
follow that, she did not know, except that no 
one would help her, and she had no heart any 
longer to fight on alone. She thought once 
of attempting escape, and wondered how she 
could get away, but gave it up when she re- 
membered he might any minute call, might, if 
she tried to leave, meet her at the door. 
Utterly at a loss, she grew desperate, and re- 
solved to do nothing, and to let the certain ruin 
overtake her in its own way. 

Anon, Ethel, missing her, came upstairs to 
seek for her. She found her sobbing convul- 
sively, in a condition of nervous agitation bor- 
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dering on hysteria. Bonrbachok&tzonli alleged 
the heat as the cause of her indisposition. She 
\^as persuaded at last to let Ethel help undress 
her, and, partly soothed by Ethel's gentleness, 
partly fatigued by crying, yielded at last to 
the gentle persuasion of night, and fell into a 
soft sleep. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MISS VALETTAS' hysterical tears did her 
good service in affording her overwrought 
feelings a congenial outlet. She awoke the 
next morning greatly refreshed. She had slept 
off the bewildering alarm Du Ch&telet's unfore- 
seen appearance occasioned, and, whilst dress- 
ing, was able to take a calm and even spirited 
survey of her critical situation. As she flitted 
about the room, in the fresh morning light, from 
toilet-table to wardrobe, from wardrobe to pier- 
glass, from pier-glass to sofa, engaged in the 
mysteries of her toilet^ she had ample time for 
thought, and ample opportunity, when thought 
became depressing, of alleviating her annoy- 
ances by gratifying the little vanities with 
which pretty women delight to console them- 
selves. 
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She saw, with regret, no hope of avoiding 
exposure* It was unlikely Du Chatelet would 
let his long-sought opportunity slip. As for 
any appeal, from her at least, for consideration, 
it would be met, she knew, with a stern rebuff. 
Nor did she think she could justly make one. 
She had never supposed she had any claim on 
Du Chatelet's compassion* But from the igno- 
miny inevitably consequent on the coming 
exposure, and the ruin of her pride that would 
«nsue, she shrank with feminine faint-hearted- 
ness. The world, by decreeing that for women 
tainted honour shall be so little removed from 
infamy, has made them the shyest cowards 
about the merest shadow falling on their repu* 
tations. Bourbachok^tzouli Valettas' dauntless 
self-reliance on one hand, and the circumstances 
of her life on the other, made her a little braver 
in this respect than most girls (whether courage 
of this sort is commendable is another ques- 
tion), but open dishonour, nevertheless, re- 
mained the one thing about which she was 
lily-hearted. At the prospect of it she became 
timid and despondent. That she was now 
about to be disgraced was but too evident. 

Yet her decision made overnight, quietly to 
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await the ddnoiiment, commended itself to the 
morning^s calmer and cooler judgment. 

A prond consciouBness of her woman's dignity, 
for the first time in her life felt in its foil force, 
dissuaded her from another flight. She wa» 
not only no longer the girl that once ran away 
from Du Ch&telet, but a woman in some things 
different from her that fled from him to London. 
She had since then attained that real sense of 
rightfulness and wrongfulness which commands 
the actions of the courageous and generous. It 
was not the same right and wrong in which 
she had been in the convent taught to believe, 
not a parcel of somewhat indiscriminate rules, 
but a sense of good and bad that fired her 
blood and wrung her heart, that brought to her 
lips passionate words, and tears to her eyes. 
For her, never a selfish^ nor an unprincipled 
girl, it was not difficulty now womanhood's 
stiller thought had come, to be ruled by her 
better emotions, and to be humbled to remem- 
ber how often she had disobeyed them. Now^ 
too, her honour seemed not all her own, but 
the proud heritage of her sex, who might justly 
disown her if she tampered with it, if their 
standing was lowered, or their privileges en- 
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dangered by her conduct. She would not, 
therefore, again turn her back on peril. Its 
extent was known, its consequences weighed 
and feared, but she had outgrown the weakness 
that seeks safety in ignominious flight. 

Other thoughts were not absent. She re* 
membered, with misgiving, how precarious her 
financial circumstances were, and that they 
must be rendered almost hopeless by the dis-» 
closures Du Chatelet would make. And, with 
her invincible nonchalance, she, on the other 
hand, even promised herself some quaint amuse- 
ment to be derived from the revelation her 
impending misfortunes would make of who 
were, and who were not, really her friends, or, 
rather, whether she had any. Could she not 
name one who would still believe in her? 
Possibly not, honourable men are very punc- 
tilious about a woman's honour. 

It must not be supposed that her conclusions 
were the result of long or continuous thought* 
Her mind was constantly diverted from these 
to the pleasanter considerations of dresses, 
ribbons, laces, cuffs^ collars, and other items of 
personal adornment. A gratified look in the 
glass, or a consciousness that her arms and 
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shoulders were of the choicest mouldy varied her 
most sombre reflections. It was by snatches 
and disjointed impulses that she arrived at her 
decisions. She was always long dressings this 
morning longer than usual, and whilst she was 
putting on her bangles Ethel came in to say 
they had begun breakfast. There was that day 
to be a grand pic-nic, to which Miss Valettas 
was invited with Mrs. Sarleigh and her 
daughters. As they were to start for the 
railway-station, the rendezvous^ soon after 
breakfast, the meal was unusually punctual. 

Ethel brought with her a letter from Sar- 
leigh. Miss Valettas hesitated to open it, till 
she remembered that he must have, before 
despatching it^ received those she had returned 
to him. Having convinced herself of this, she 
broke the seal. She could not help imagining 
that Du Chfttelet's appearance in Nanham had 
been preceded by some inquiries in London. 
He might have seen Sarleigh. The letter 
would at least show whether that was the case. 
If it was, she would further learn what impres- 
sion he had made on the deacon. A faint hope 
that the latter had had the courage to take her 
part served to encourage her. He had often 
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asserted his intention of doing so, under any 
circumstances. If he were faithful, she might 
ascertain from his letter a good deal she was 
wishing to know: and in this case she was 
conscious she should be sensibly indebted to 
him, and quick, foir the sake of his fidelity, to 
forget the weakness of his character, and the 
annoyances his indiscretion had so often occa- 
sioned. However much she had laughed at 
him, she held a higher opinion of the curate 
than he deserved. 

The letter contained none of the things she 
hoped to read. It ran thus, 

** Dearest Love, 

" You will not, I am sure, let any- 
thing part you and me. Love is stronger than 
death, death than anything else in this world, 
laws, prejudices, society, everything. 

" When you tacitly accepted me, you knew, 
sweetest, what you were doing, and, I am sure, 
will never unsay your troth. 

^^ I am faithful to you, be so to me, and then 
we cannot but be happy, interminably happy. 
If I have ever written anything to you, love, to 
which you have not replied because it hurt or 
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affronted yon, forgive it and forget it, as per- 
fectly as I should wish to obliterate it. Only 
let US be one in love^ in that bond that is 
stronger than all bonds, before which all others 
must melt. Sweet love, sweet bride, sweet 
wife, let nothing break our unity. 

" Yours devotedly in love till death, 

*' Frederick." 

"Well," exclaimed Miss Valettas, ''that is 
good from a man to whom I never gave the 
least encouragement. I am^ — let me see, — his 
love, his sweetest, his bride, and his wife I I 
have tacitly accepted him, whatever that 
may mean, and he has been writing to me 
something of which I am supposed not to have 
approved, I presume in those letters I sent 
back. Perhaps, had I read them, I might have 
understood this, or prevented its being written, 
which would have been better. How provoking, 
to be sure, and how insolent I" 

In the first instant of indignation, she was on 
the point of passionately tearing the letter to 
atoms, but she abruptly hesitated, and, having 
unfolded it, looked for the date. There was 
none. She took up the envelope, and examined 
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the Post Office marks. The letter was posted 
in London the previous day. It had arrived at 
Nanham that morning. It must, then, have 
been despatched after twelve. 

Du Chatelet had not called on Sarleigh. 
After seeing him the curate could not have^ 
written as he had. She unfolded the note 
and a third time perused it, trying hard ta 
read between the lines. It clearly signified 
that Sarleigh, who had before been writing ta 
her she could not guess what, but to judge 
from this letter something very impertinent, 
saw some difficulty in the way of her marrying^ 
him — her marrying him! Or — her brow con- 
tracted angrily, and the letter trembled in her 
hand — there was, after all, nothing about 
marrying in the letter. It spoke of love, 
accepting, fidelity, love that bond before which 
all others melt (matrimony included, did h& 
mean V) love, bride, wife, and unity, but not of 
marriage. Bourbachokdtzouli's heart beat pas- 
sionately, and her cheeks mantled with hot 
blushes. She was not sure now that Sarleigh 
had not seen Du Chatelet, nor sure that this 
letter was not a shameful letter, intended to 
insinuate a proposition more shameful still. 
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Though she knew she shoald hasten to the 
breakfast-table, she instead sat down on the 
sofa and essayed to arrange her thoughts. She 
was very unwilling to believe of Sarleigh the 
ill that had all at once rushed across her brain 
and crimsoned her cheeks. Before a whole 
minute had elapsed she had reproached herself 
for having been capable of such unfounded and 
un maidenly suspicions, and blushed again, this 
time for herself. The letter was only a very 
foolish one. The deacon did sillier things than 
any other man could think of, and his epistle, 
no doubt, referred to the contents of some of 
its many predecessors which she had not read. 
If she had been consistent^ and left this un- 
opened too, she would have escaped some 
blushes and not a little self-reproach. What it 
meant it was impossible to divine. She push- 
ed it into her jewel-case and went down to 
breakfast. 

This was what Sarleigh meant. Miss Valettas 
having '^ tacitly consented " to marry him, an 
English clergyman, the desirability of her 
•changing her religion before her wedding was, 
to the deacon, self-evident. Two of his recent 
letters had been filled with arguments and ex* 
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hortations intended to convert her to the 
English Church. But^ becoming alarmed lest 
he should have said too much, and his religious 
zeal be construed by his lady-fair to imply a 
difference of opinion likely after marriage to* 
prove an awkward subject of dieagreeinent 
between her husband and herself, he wrote 
this honied recantation, which ought to have- 
reached her the previous day. 

The picnic was a grand success. There- 
was a bright muster of the large party on the- 
Nanham platform, and amongst them one 
whose restless eyes anxiously scrutinized the 
moving crowd, the further parts of the station,, 
and the doors of the booking-office, fearing lest 
she might see some one, not of the party, look- 
ing out for her. An immense load was removed 
from her heart "when she found hereelf in th& 
train, and securely off for the sea-side. She 
travelled in the same compartment with Ethel 
and Nylan, two university men, and a sister of 
one of them. Nylan said little, but the whole 
party were as merry as sunshine, none merrier 
than Bourbachokdtzouli. Was it not clear that 
at least till the train stopped she was safe from 
the Frenchman I No gaiety is so wild as the 
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leverish joy of a few honrs' respite preceding a 
catastrophe* 

The scene of the picnic was a long sandy 
hesLchf extended beneath high and, at places^ 
wooded cliffs, whose shadows soon after noon, 
•extending even down to the water, rendered the 
whole shore delightfully cool. Several tiny 
streams springing from the broken surface of 
the cliff, scrambled somehow down to the 
beacb, and lost themselves in the sand. One 
larger than the rest could boast a waterfall of 
oonsiderable height, and, though wasted by the 
rammer drought, afforded an ample supply of 
cool and sparkling water. To the top of the 
cliffs was a rather long climb, but the view and 
the walks in the wood well repaid those who 
•cared to undertake it, that is, not a few 
of the younger members of the party whose 
chief object seemed to be to find themselves 
tiite-k-t^te with some charmer of the opposite 
«ex, as soon as possible after luncheon. The 
beach was left to the elders, to those who were 
too lazy to undertake the steep ascent before 
the necessity of returning home compelled 
them, and to a very few others, who either 
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did not mind doing their flirting in public, or 
had no one to flirt with. 

Amongst the last, such a thing had seldom 
happened before, was Bourbachokdtzouli. After 
arriving at the beach, notwithstanding her 
courageous resolves, and her natural spirits, she 
found it impossible to enjoy herself. Un- 
consciously she missed the exciting stimulus of 
the rapid motion of the train. Hoping to find 
some relief in employment, she offered her 
services to the small party engaged in unpack- 
ing hampers, and making preparations for 
luncheon, whereby she earned a character for 
always preferring to be where there were most 
men. During luncheon itself she was miserable. 
An intermittent sensation of intense distress 
harassed her, and made her wish to be alone. 
At times she felt that Du Ch^telet must appear 
the next moment, and then what a scene there 
would bel The thought of it made her lips 
quiver, as if she were going to cry. Yet she 
successfully veiled her alarms from the rest of 
the company, and found, somehow, smiles, and 
pleasant^ even-flowing speech, and even witty 
things to say. Surely the accomplished pre- 
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tenoe of ease some women will make at such 
crises as this one might touch a heart of steel. 

Ethel alone, being remarkably keen to 
notice the fEuntest indications of emotion, and 
of late very obeerrant of her friend^ saw any- 
thing unusual in her behaviour* The indisposi- 
tion of the previous evening sufficed to explaia 
it partially^ not entirely. Had she not thought 
she perceived an opening for a new and interest- 
ing love-affair with one of the men with whom 
she had travelled, she might have offered to 
sacrifice her own pleasure to spend the afternoon 
with Bourbachokitzouli, and have left Mr. 
Turquand to stroll in the woods with any one 
of the other girls who would have enjoyed his 
company. But Ethel could not forego a pleas- 
ant flirtation for anyone's sake, and slipped 
away soon after luncheon. Before long Miss 
Yalettas found herself with the dowagers, two 
plain girls, an old captain and his wife, and 
Willy Nylan. 

Of the last she had never been a favourite, 
and recently he had grown to dislike her quite 
unreasonably. He had come to entertain a very 
low opinion of her. That she was deceiving his 
cousins, the Sarleighs, he felt morally certain. 
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He suspected her of having behaved extremely 
badly about Austen, and^ had the gravest charges 
been preferred against her in his presence, he 
would not have defended her. Yet when the 
captain, an old sailor, had announced his inten- 
tion of going with his wife to seek among the 
rocks for rare seaweeds, and Nylan found him- 
self the only man left disengaged, he felt it his 
duty to propose a stroll on the beach to the girl 
who was his aunt's guest. She, knowing he dis- 
liked her, though little suspecting how much, felt 
engaged by his courtesy to accept his invitation 
cordially. ^' I should so much like a stroll by the 
sea," she said, and they set off together. He 
made a little talk, with which she tried to be 
amused, and then they both sank into silence, and 
felt immensely tired of each other's company. 

At length she proposed they should turn back, 
and then, before long, said she felt tired and 
unwell, and would sit on the beach and watch 
the waves. He asked whether he should fetch 
her anything, and offered her bis arm, if she 
would rather go back to where the other ladies 
were. She graciously declined both, not more 
graciously than she felt towards him, for what 
woman is not pleased by the courtesy of a man 
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%vho she knows dislikes her 1 Assured she did 
not require his attendance, Njlan left her, 
pleased enough to be released from a dull and 
not quite congenial duty. 

Left to herself, Bourbachokdtzouli felt no less 
relieved than her cavalier. She watched him 
walking away, and wondered why he should so 
palpably dislike her. Then she became hope- 
lessly miserable, and began to cry. After a 
time she dried up her tears, and, stepping on a 
rock, wetted the corner of her handkerchief ia 
the sea, and wiped her flushed face and hot eyes 
with the cool water. Then, for a long time, she 
stood looking at the restless waste of billows. 
It was years since she had been on the sea 
shore, and the racing of the waves in the sun- 
shine, the splashing spray, the sobbing of the 
water round the rocks, and the rustling of the 
shingle, the unchanging, universal language of 
the sea, spoke to her of childhood's innocence, 
and of the days that knew no shame-shrouded 
cares, days the like of which she seemed not 
likely again to see. 

Soothed by the sad sound of the waves, she 
wandered on, far and yet farther away from the 
rest of the party. The high heels of her boots 
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fiank deep into the sand, and made walking 
fatiguing, but it was some comfort to wander 
and wander as Bellerophon did, far from the 
paths of men. Three or four cigarettes hurried- 
ly, almost impatiently, smoked soothed her 
restlessness a little. She wished the afternoon 
was over, and the time to return to Nanham 
oome, and, at the same time, she dreaded going 
back, for assuredly Du Ch&telet would not have 
let the whole day pass without something done. 

So, strolling on, she came unexpectedly on 
the captain and his wife, returning from a 
49loping shelf of bearded rocks that ran some 
way out to sea. Their quest had been success- 
ful, and, their treasures safely packed in little 
brown and green tin boxes, they were coming 
back with good appetites for tea. The cap- 
tain's broad, good-natured face wore a jovial 
grin, for from the end of the rocks, whence the 
next bay could be seen, the old seaman had, to 
his immense amusement, spied an unwary 
landsman caught by the rising tide, and await- 
ing in blazing sunshine the hour of release. 

Whilst he was explaining all this to Miss 
Valettas, four more of the party appeared, as 
people do appear at pio-nics, from no one 
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knows where, and, one of the men having » 
telescope, they all picked their way out to the 
end of the rocks to have a look at the prisoner. 
The bay in question was not far off, and to see 
the man, sitting on a rock near one end of it, 
was easy enough, without the help of the glass. 
The seaman's delight was unbounded. He 
laughed again and again as if he had never 
before seen a man caught by the tide, or as 
if the whole world contained no more ludicrous 
spectacle. He waved his arms, and^ putting 
his hands to his mouth, shouted at the 
stranger, asking him how long he had been 
there, and telling him the tide would not, till 
past seven o'clock, be low enough to let him 
escape by the path along which he had entered 
the bay. 

Each of the party in turn looked through the 
telescope. The captain said the man was a 
Frenchman. One of the girls remarked that be 
looked very hot. Another was of opinion that, 
if he chose to wade to the path by which he had 
descended into the bay, the water would not be 
above his waist. This the seaman stoutly de- 
nied, asserting he knew the place as well as his 
own front door, and that to get to the path the 
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Frenchman would have to Bwim. He said that 
43ome years before a man caught in the same 
way in this very bay had been drowned, a storm 
ooming on, and the tide rising unusually high, 
and the cliflEs affording no possibility of escape. 
It was some time before Miss Yalettas could 
«ee anything through the telescope. The com- 
plicated difficulties of covering one eye with her 
hand, looking through the glass with the other, 
keeping it still, standing steadily on the slippery 
rocks, and jSnding out where to look, were so 
great that she gave up. all hopes of seeing 
more than her unaided eyes could show her. 
But the captain insisted, and at last, by means 
of resting the telescope on one man's shoul- 
•der, and having another to put it just right 
for her, she managed to get a view. There 
was immense laughter and fun about the 
diflSculty she found in seeing, and quite as 
much surprise at her suddenly turning pale, 
and pushing the glass aside without saying a 
word. The Frenchman on the rock was Du 
dh^telet. As Bourbachokdtzouli stepped back, 
,she slipped her foot on the weeds and fell. She 
was not in the least hurt, but made a pretence 
of it solely for the sake of being allowed to 
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ivalk more slowly than the rest of the party, 
or, rather^ of being left alone. 

It was a long, weary way back. She had 
wandered further and fatigued herself more 
than she suspected. The physical fatigue, 
added to the consciousness that the pursuer 
was close upon her heels, seemed to exhaust 
her remaining patience, and to reduce her to 
a peevish^ irritable mood, the lowest note of 
feminine weakness. She fell, in her solitary 
meditations, into ill-natured reflections on the 
characters of the rest of the company, and 
sulkily sneered to herself about Ethel Sar- 
leigh's selfishness, Alice's weakness, their mo- 
ther's suspicions, the affectation of one of the 
girls with whom she had been standing on the 
rocks, the common plainness of another, the 
rude guffaws of the captain, and the clumsy 
figure of his thick-ankled wife. Which of all 
the noodles would so much as say ^'good 
night" to her this evening, after Du CbMelet 
had made a scene at the railway station ? For 
such was the conclusion of this hapless day her 
pre-surmise led her at present to expect. She 
conjectured Du Gbfttelet had called at Grove 
House, and, having learnt from the servants 
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whither she was gone, had set out in pursuit, 
delighted to have found an opportunity of de- 
nouncing her in the presence of all her friends. 
She anticipated in thought the insufferable ex- 
posure, herself standing alone, ready to drop for 
shame, the cynosure of every scornful eye, Du 
Ch&telet calm and dignified, speaking .suffi- 
ciently loud for everyone to hear the few simple 
words needed to ruin her, the various expres- 
sions of surprise, contempt, amusement, anger, 
derision, on the spectators' faces, the sort of 
whispering she should hear seething around 
her, and the sort of looks she should meet 
when she first dared to lift her eyes. Would 
there be a single man or woman found to side 
with her? Of course not. 

She wished the friendly sea would keep Du 
Cb&telet prisoner long enough to make him too 
late for the last train which was to take the 
picnic-party home. And if a storm were to 
come on, and the tide rise high enough to cover 
all his little bay, and drown him there under 
. the merciless cliffs, then — why, then she would 
be free. Free I She stopped in her walk, and 
looked about her like one who has lighted upon 
a new idea. If she were free, what happiness 
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would be within easy reach ! She might ere 
long be even Hugh Montenotte'B bride. He 
loved her. She was sure of that. 

She walked on slowlj, hanging her head^ 
and thinking of anything rather than her doom 
watching in the next cove. The new train of 
thought did her good. She reproached herself 
for it, as, perhaps, she well might. Still, recol- 
lections of the artist awoke recollections of 
things she had learned from him, and so braced 
up her fainting courage, and lifted her above 
her cross, cynical thoughts. Montenotte was 
her good genius ; no one knew it better than 
she. 

But she was still far from realizing how 
rapidly the meshes were closing around her. 
When she at last rejoined so many of the party 
as had re-assembled for a nondescript meal^ at 
which all kinds of eatables and drinkables were 
being consumed, according as each one's taste 
might incline him to choose, she found the cap- 
tain for the twentieth time describing the posi- 
tion of the unfortunate Frenchman in the next 
bay. The story awoke, according to the tem- 
perament of his hearers, a deal of amusement 
or commiseration, and further occasioned a re^ 
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mark on the part of ono of the company that 
there had been, the night before, a crazy French- 
man at the Royal Hotel at Nanham, who had 
kept some people amused till late at night with 
the history of his adventures in pursuit of a 
runaway wife. 

This of course aroused much more curiosity 
than the captain's tale. Many questions were 
asked about the mad foreigner and his wife. 
Happily for Miss Valettas the gentleman who 
had spoken about him could answer very few 
of them. He had not himself seen the man, but 
heard of him from a friend named Santen. Mr. 
Santen had chanced to go to the Royal Hotel, 
and, hearing a great declamation in the coffee- 
room, entered to see what all the noise was 
about. Concerning what he heard, he had not 
chosen to be very communicative. He had said 
he thought the Frenchman crazy, and that the 
lady he took for his wife was not his wife. 

" Whom did he take for his wife?" exclaimed 
half a dozen voices at once to Miss Valettas' 
dismay. 

*' Miss Kirkpatrick. You know, she went to 
Inchester yesterday. It appears, whenever the 
Frenchman arrives where his wife is staying. 
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she bolts, by rail if he watches the turnpikes, 
and by road if he watches the ticket-office* 
Last night he watched at the station, and, 
therefore, concluded that the lady who, imme- 
diately after his arrival, left Nanham with post- 
horses must be his wife." 

The narrator went on to say that, though the 
Frenchman was certainly mistaken in suppos- 
ing Miss Kirkpatrick was his wife, yet he 
inferred from Mr. Santen's way of speaking 
that the affair was likely to be an unpleasant 
one for somebody whom Santen seemed to 
suspect and would not so much as hint at. 

"Why is not Mr. Santen here to-day?" 
inquired one of the party. 

*'He meant to come, but an accident pre- 
vented it. He might perhaps have told you 
more than he chose to tell me," replied the tale 
teller, evidently annoyed at not having been 
able to get his curiosity satisfied. 

Bourbachokatzouli, listening with equal eager- 
ness and fear^ understood that her history was 
already Nanham gossip, and that an accident 
only had prevented her being brought face to 
face, at the picnic, with a stranger who knew 
all. To his considerate reticence she owed it 
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that everybody there did not know as much as 
he. The crust of lava that covered the fires 
over which she walked had become thin 
indeed. 

Ethel's new admirer, Mr. Turquand, sitting^ 
between her and Miss Yalettas, filled a glass 
with champagne, and, holding it up, said, 

''Let's hope the Frenchman will catch his 
wife. Here's to their next merry meeting." 

Bourbachokatzouli's heart contracted with a 
wrench that made her raise her hand to her 
bosom. This was horrible I To see a man in 
sport drink to her confusion, and not to be able 
to speak! Would nobody tell him he was 
drinking to a woman's ruinV Would nobody 
dash the glass from his lips ? Of course no one 
did anything of the kind. The Oxonian emptied 
his glass and set it down again. Several of the 
party laughed, and he continued talking non* 
sense to Ethel. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MEANWHILE Du Chfttelet sat watching the 
slowly retiring tide. 

Bourbacbokitzonli had not been mistaken in 
her conjectures about his movements. He had 
been up late at night, and was only just begin* 
ning his coffee and rolls when the train started 
which took the picnic party to the beach. 
About eleven he called at Grove House, and 
was much surprised at the size of the house. 
He had pictured to himself some wicked bijou 
residence where Bourbachokdtzouli reigned 
supreme. Uncertain by what name she might 
be known at Nanham, he inquired of the house- 
maid, Nancy, when she came to the door^ 
whether " her mistress was at home ?" 

"No, sir," replied Nancy, "Mrs. Sarleigh is 
gone out for the day, and all the young l^ies 
with her." 
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Du Ch&telet thought, '' So she is Mrs. Sar- 
leigh, is she? The clergyman is the culprit 
after all. But who are the young ladies?" He 
asked again^ in his queer English^ 

''Mrs. Sarleigh, that is your mistress, is it 
notr 

" Tes, sir/' replied Nancy, surprised. 

''Can you tell me where she is gone? I 
want to see her." 

Nancy told him. She also assured him her 
mistress would not be at home till late in the 
evening. Would he leave his card? He not 
only declined to do that, but gave the girl 
half-a-crown not to say anything about his 
having called. Nancy did not like Du Chatelet's 
looks, and had answered his questions with 
reluctance. She felt, however, no hesitation 
about taking the half-crown and promising 
what he asked, nor about determining at the 
same time to tell her mistress, as soon as sh& 
returned, of this strange person's visit. Dn 
Chatelet next asked at what time Mrs. Sarleigb 
would be at home the following day. This was 
not because he intended calling again, but be- 
cause he did not wish the maid-servant to 
think he was going to Graystone Bay. A 
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timely telegram from a waiting-woman had 
once, on a similar occasion, given Bonr- 
bachokatzouli warning, when he might but 
for that have caught her, Du Chfttelet from 
that day forward duly respected the cunning 
of maid-servants. 

Without stopping to take any luncheon, for 
which, had he known it, he had ample time, be 
hurried to the station. The next down train 
took him to the coast. It was not far from 
the sea-side station to Graystone Bay, but the 
way was crooked, and led through crossing 
lanes. Du Chd.telet's English was weak, his 
comprehension of other folks' English, even 
when spoken slowly, still weaker. In conse- 
quence, the directions he received from porters, 
rustics, and sailor boys, in a gruff and rugged 
dialect eventually bewildered him entirely. 
His attempt to direct his steps, according to 
the muddled meaning he extracted from his 
informants' too ample directions, resulted in his 
finding his way, not into Graystone Bay, but 
into another much smaller cove, a good mile 
further along the coast, facing south instead of 
•east, and having not one square foot of shade. 

One glance convinced him he had come 
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to the wrong place. He had become un- 
comfortably heated with walking in the sun, 
and now looked with dismay at the steep path 
he had descended and must clamber up again. 
On his way, many suspicions he was going too 
far had troubled him, for that Graystone Bay 
was near was one of the few things he 
distinctly understood in everybody's directions. 
Looking to his right, in which quarter the coast 
was visible to a great distance, he saw there 
were few breaks in the cliffs and no one visi- 
ble on the little beaches. Graystone Bay 
lay on his left. He had passed it. Loth, in 
the scorching sun, to remount the steep ascent, 
and prompted by Bourbachokdtzouli's Guardian 
Angel, or the devil, be bethought him of 
attempting to reach Graystone Bay, by finding 
his way over the broken rocks around the foot 
of the headland that separated him from it. 
All who have been by the sea know how delu- 
sive these piles of rocks at the bases of the 
cliffs are. What, in the distance, seems but a 
few yards of broken stones turns out to be an 
interminable and perplexing chaos of un- 
manageable rocks, wet chasms, rough, impass- 
able barriers, unexpected precipices and culs- 
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de-8ac. Du Ch&telet persevered, the worst 
thing anybody can do in snch places, and so 
got, after a considerable time, into the very 
heart of the huddled debris. There, after 
rounding the side of a monster boulder, he 
found himself on the verge of an unexpected 
rift^ some twelve feet deep and fifteen broad. 
The green water entering among the rocks 
came up the rift to the cliff itself, which rose to 
a giddy height sheer out of the moving waves. 
Du Chfttelet perforce turned back. 

When he regained the sands he found the 
rising tide had placed many feet of water be- 
tween the beach and the path by which he 
reached it. The sea was'a little rough, and, as 
he did not care to risk wading through the 
water^ he could only wait till the ebbing tide 
released him. It was a hot, a broiling afternoon. 
The sunshine beat straight into the cove. The 
rocky cliflGs grew hot, and threw the warmth 
back again. Du Ch&telet was hungry, thirsty, 
tired, and became faint and sick in the shadow- 
less light. There he sat the whole long after- 
noon. Once a boat passed across the horizon. 
Afterwards, first two^ and then some half-dozen 
people appeared on some of the rocks he had 
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thought to reach, and looked at him, and shout* 
ed to him. He could not hear what they said* 
And that was all. 

Whilst Du Cb&telet, at the seaside, sat thus 
roasting in the summer sun, in the curate's little 
room in London Montenotte and Sarleigh dis- 
cussed, from very different points of view, the 
turn events had taken. It was with the hope 
of hearing news, rather than the idea of sug- 
gesting anything, that the artist, still undecided 
what to think, but unable to endure longer sus- 
pense, re-sought the curate. The latter, for his 
part, was glad enough to relieve his mortifica- 
tion by talking of it. The rivals, reduced to 
one level of shiftlessness in the face of society's 
inexorable laws, cut sad and ridiculous figures, 
and their long disputes were of the most tedious 
and lugubrious kind. Montenotte was relieved 
to find his suspicion that he had betrayed Miss 
Yalettas unfounded : that Sarleigh had deserted 
his colours, and gone over to the Frenchman, 
rather annoyed than surprised him. Sarleigh 
himself, unwilling to do anything for Miss Valet- 
tas, was a trifle abashed at the artist's un waver-* 
ing faith in her. Montenotte laboured to de- 
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moDstrate Du Cbfttelet mad. So uninteresting 
ivas their meeting, that it might have remained 
unrecorded bad not a few sentences of Monte- 
notte's been destined to change the whole 
course of events. Sarleigh had terminated a 
long tirade against the former queen of his 
heart with, 

*^ If you think her such an angel, why don't 
you go and help herl" 

Montenotte replied, 

<^ If I thought her an angel I should not sup- 
pose she needed anybody's help. But as I think 
her a woman, with some rare qualities and 
some very dangerous proclivities, who has not 
had a fair chance, and who will be reckless if 
too hard pressed, I wish I could help her. But 
I cannot. I have promised to hold no com- 
munication with her. If you will, everything I 
have is at your service." 

*' Not I. I know her too well. All I shall do 
is I shall go to Nanham and turn her out of my 
ipiother's house, unless I hear before night of 
her having left. Yet, if you think there is 
any necessity, or that you can be of some real 
service to this wretched, depraved——'* 
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' "I have told you you may spare your 
adjectives." 

*' To this woman. I don't suppose promises 
of the kind you made her mean much." 

"Thanks. Perhaps you will mention your 
having given me that advice to your friend 
the lunatic. I prefer, how^ever, to keep my 
promise." 

Had he foreseen the consequences of his 
words, Montenotte would have gone home to 
dinner a happier man. 

When the sea at last, in the evening, released 
its prisoner, he found he barely had time to 
catch the train. He only reached the station as 
it was signalled to start, and^ had not some 
accident detained it a minute or more, he would 
have been left behind. Under these circum- 
stances, there was no time to ascertain whether 
Bourbachokatzouli was in it or not. Indeed, he 
did not know that the whole party had not re- 
turned to Nanham by an earlier train. When 
he arrived on the platform, a porter was holding 
open a door for another late passenger, and Du 
Cb&telet hurried forward and got into the sam^ 

p2 
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compartment. The next instant the train was offl 
But Bourbachok&tzouli's quick ejes had 
caught sight of him as she sat, looking anxious- 
ly out of the window, in the corner of a carriage 
a little behind that he had entered. Sinking 
back on her seat, she said to herself, ^' Till w& 
get home, and then all is over/' She tried to 
confront her fate courageously, and still to wear 
an unruffled look, but her paling face contrasted 
so ill with the gaiety she essayed to assume that 
she was forced to relinquish an effort exceeding 
her strength, and lapsed into silence, fore- 
bodings, and fear. The same few thoughts 
continually whirled round and round her 
wearied brain, making it dizzy. ^^ I am goings 
to be disgraced." *^ Where shall I find shelter 
to-night ?" " What cruel things will be said of 
me I" '^ I am going to be disgraced.'* " Where 
shall I find shelter to-night Y^ 

The temptation to know how many minutes 
yet remained was irresistible, and she agaia 
and again consulted her watch. Twenty-five 
minutes more: twenty minutes more: only 
eighteen minutes more I Mrs. Sarleigh, sitting 
opposite her, noticing how restlessly she watch* 
ed the time, said^ 
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*'We shall soon be at home, dear. I am 
eorry you don't feel well. Never mind, we 
shall soon be at home." 

Soon I Yes, so much too soon ! 

She shrank back into her corner, crushed and 
spiritless. What a terrible thing was going to 
be done to her I How horrible to be put to 
public shame! Ethel sought her hand, and 
gently pressed it. Bee was minded to push the 
caressing hand away. What was the good to 
her of their kindness and compassion when she 
was, in a few minutes, to be disgraced before 
them all? And it was not all her fault. Only 
twelve minutes I How she yearned to be alone ! 
If she were alone she would cry. As she 
thought of it a lump rose in her throat, and a 
few tears came in spite of herself. 

'^ There is the last station, Bee dear: we shall 
aoon be at Nanham," said Ethel. 

The train was slackening speed. The immi- 
nent nearness of the end struck a dull defiance 
into Miss Valettas. She raised herself from the 
cushions, and her eyes sought the known objects 
by the side of the railway. Ethel felt her return 
the pressure of her hand, and the instant after 
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she turned her pale face to her with a smile, 
and said, '^ Ton are kind, and I am better." But 
Ethel^s ''I am so glad, Bee^" she did not hear. 
The train rolled into the station and stopped. 
Ethel gave her her hand to alight. 

Du Cbfttelet was there, not five yards offL 
The instant Bourbachokdtzouli saw him she 
stopped, and erect, still as marble, looked over 
her shoulder, straight into his eyes. Ethel, who 
wondered why she had suddenly halted, turned 
and caught a glimpse of that defiant, unflinch- 
ing gaze. Following the direction of Miss Ya- 
lettas' angry eyes, she saw the Frenchman 
suddenly stretch out one hand, with all the 
fingers distended, and exclaim, ^^ La voici I" 

Bourbachokdtzouli slightly bent her head, and 
nervously clenched her left hand behind her, 
but her still eyes remained fixed on the French- 
man. Some one near him, who had that instant 
taken his arm, bent towards him, and whispered 
in his ear. Du Cb&telet hurriedly looked first 
at Miss Yalettas, and then in the direction in 
which the speaker pointed, and then let himself 
be led away. Bourbachokitzouli followed him 
with her eyes. Her expression resembled rather 
the gaze of some savage thing watching its- 
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prey than that of a human being. When h« 
was lost among the crowd, her eyes at last 
dropped, and she drew a long, sighing breath. 

When she again looked up, it was to put her 
hand on Ethel's arm, and say^ in a tone of trivial 
interest, 

**Did yon see that lunatic? I suppose the 
' man with him is his keeper^ he seems to have 
great command over him." 

" That was Mr. Kynaston, our doctor." 

« The madman f ' 

" No, the other." 

*' I hope he will be able to keep that poor 
man quiet. I thought at one time he was go« 
ing to make a rush at me, and began to feel 
quite frightened. Come, Ethel, let us go home. 
I am weary to death." 

Little was said on the way home. Ethel 
was more occupied with her Oxonian than with 
her friend. The latter knew that, at the best, 
the evil hour was but for a little time post- 
poned, and a new field was opened for conjec- 
ture concerning the possible results of the Sar- 
leigh's family doctor becoming acquainted with 
Du Chfttelet. Why the latter had again let her 
off scot-free, she could not imagine. Was it 
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possible that he was, after all, loth or afraid to 
expose her ? 

The reason was none sach as she imagined. 
After Du Ch&telet entered the train, he found 
himself feeling very ill. Ill, not only from 
fatigue, exposure to the scorching heat, and 
want of food, but in a way the significance of 
which he himself well understood, and which 
made him thankful he was not alone in the 
carriage. His flushed face, nervous restless- 
ness, and general state of convulsive agitation, 
were so remarkable that his fellow-travellers 
immediately observed them. After a few re^ 
marks, exchanged between themselves at the 
other end of the carriage, whence they looked 
anxiously at the Frenchman, one of the two 
crossed over, and, begging to be pardoned the 
liberty he was taking, expressed a fear that Du 
Ob&telet, judging from his appearance, was 
feeling much indisposed, Du Ch&telet assented. 
He complained of headache, and of a sense of 
heat in his chesty and added that he feared he 
was going to be seriously ill. He seemed eager 
to talk, and, when he ascertained his interro- 
gator could understand French a little, began 
to describe his symptoms with unintelligible 
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rapidity. The stranger now explained that he 
was a medical man^ and at Du Chfttelet's service. 
Scarcely waiting for him to finish what 
he was sayings Du Ch&telet replied, in 
broken sentences. He was not well. He 
knew he was about to be very ill. He was 
very ill at times, not often, but when he had 
been much excited. He had a presentiment 
when his illness was coming on. He never 
had that presentiment more clearly than now. 
For some time he had been seeking his wife, a 
very bad woman, who had deserted him for 
some young lover. She was living now at 
Nanham. He had had a very exciting day. 
Since breakfast he had eaten nothing, he had 
been fatigued^ and also overheated with walk- 
ing and sitting in the sun. He had been to 
the house where his wife lived, but had forgot- 
ten what it was called. He was very much 
coniused. She was a bad woman, a heartless, 
cruel woman, but he had dearly loved her, poor 
little thing! To-day she had given him the 
slip, but to-morrow, "I will have herl" he 
screamed, starting from his seat, and throwing 
up his hands, so that he struck and hurt them 
against the top of the carriage. 
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Unprepared for the uneYen motioii of the 
traioy he all but fell into the surgeon's arms. 
The man of physic contrived bj degrees to 
quiet him, principally by feeling his pulse, 
which was hard and fall, and by looking at his 
tongue, and other similar operations, to which 
Du Chfttelet quietly submitted again and again, 
babbling on at times, and now and then con* 
tent to listen for a few minutes to what was 
said to him. The surgeon, for his part, strove 
to persuade him that a quest such as that on 
which he was engaged necessitated his keeping 
himself calm and collected. 

When they neared Nanham, he offered to see 
him to his hotel. To this proposal Du ChAtelet 
gladly acceded, being alarmed at the prospect 
of his malady overtaking him in a strange 
country, and more than half bewildered as to 
where he was. They were just starting to- 
gether, when the Frenchman caught sight of 
Bourbachokatzouli, and shrieked, *'La voiciT 
But the medical man, by this time perfectly 
convinced with what sort of person he had to 
do, whispered in his ear, 

" Your malady deceives your eye. That is 
not she. You will expose yourself. See, there 
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she is in the crowd trying to escape you." 

Thus he got Du Chfttelet away. 

By dint of perseverance in similar artifices,, 
the Frenchman was at last coaxed to his hotel^. 
and persuaded to go to bed, instead of at once 
setting out to Grove House, the name of which 
he had unexpectedly remembered. Mr. Kynas- 
ton remained with him till some medicine had 
been fetched and administered, which for th& 
time calmed him, and promised to procure sleep. 
Yet the surgeon did not venture to leave tha 
hotel before he had acquainted the landlord 
with what he believed to be the state of his 
patient. He bade him let no one see the 
Frenchman, and warned him not to believe a 
word Du Ch&telet said. If the foreigner became 
excited and troublesome during the night, as h& 
possibly might, Mr. Kynaston was to be prompt- 
ly summoned. Above all, in the morning Du 
Cb&telet was not to be allowed, under any pre^ 
tence, to leave his room before the medical man 
had visited him. Inattention to the last pre- 
caution might be followed by the most serious- 
consequences. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SABLEIGH, receiving neither letter nor tele* 
gram from home, went the next morning 
to Nanham, as he had told Montenotte he should. 
Why he went he hardly knew. He neither ex- 
pected to find Miss Valettas, nor wished to meet 
Du ChAtelet, and he anticipated an unpleasant 
meeting with his mother and sisters. Perhaps 
the best account of his motives would be that 
he went because he was restless. He started by 
a very early train^ and got to Nanham about 
nine o'clock in the morning. The morning was 
a bright one, beginning, when he arrived at his 
destination, to grow hot. 

The party at Grove House had .just com- 
menced breakfast. Alice was mixing her mother's 
cocoa, and Bourbachokdtzouli cutting the tongue, 
when Sarleigh, to their amazement^ walked into 
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the breakfast-room. He went straight up to his 
mother, said, *' Good morning, mother, you did 
not expect to see me, did you ?" and kissed her» 
The old lady's heart fluttered so at his unex- 
pected appearance that she could not find 
breath to address him, but only turned very 
pale, and looked imploringly at Ethel. To hii» 
sisters the deacon only nodded, and said, 

" Good morning, Alice, Ethel, Lilian." Then 
his eyes sought Miss Yalettas. <^ Madame du 
Ch&telet," he said, **T am come to speak to 
you." 

Everyone in the room, except Miss Valettas^ 
looked up. She had stopped cutting the tongue 
when he entered, but now continued^ as if 
nothing had happened. 

"Madame du Ch&teletl" repeated Sarleigh, 
impatiently, and a trifle nervously. 

'^ Who on earth is Madame du Ch&telet^ 
Fred!" asked Ethel, but got no answer. Miss 
Valettas went on carving, and tried to prevent 
her hand shaking. 

" Miss Valettas," said Sarleigh, perceiving &h& 
was determined not to know who was addressed 
by the other name. She looked up, a little pale,, 
and said, smiling, 
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'^ Good morning, Mr. Sarleigh, I was begin- 
'ning to think you bad either forgotten me, or 
were ignorant of my bumble presence. Have 
y^ou got your holiday after all V* 

Something about the time being past for 
playing with him came into the deacon's head, 
but he could not, on the spot, see how to word 
it. He only repeated, 

" I want to speak to you." 

" I am here." 

She still continued her* carving, handing the 
plates to the girls in turn, and with the knife 
pointing to the meat, to know which part Ethel 
wished cut for herself. 

** Oh I dear. Is there anything the matter?" 
asked Mrs. Sarleigh, beginning to recover her 

breath. " Who is Madame du— du What 

is it all about, Fred? Why have you come 
•down ? Have you had any breakfast I" 

Sarleigh had passed to the other side of the 
table, and now stood near Bourbachokdtzouli. 

" You see how distressed my mother is," he 
said. **Come away with me. Come, you 
must I" 

His tone was imperative to rudeness, and she 
took umbrage at it. '^Indeed I" she replied, 
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tartly, and then began helping herself to toast 
and butter. 

*' If you will not come with me^ I must say 
what I have to say here, before everybody." 

"Really, Mr. Sarleigh, I don't mind your 
saying what you want to say. It is probably 
something very foolish, but pray say on." She 
turned half round on her seat as she spoke, and 
looked at him standing by her side. Then she 
turned round again, and began her breakfast. 

" Can you not see that I don't want to dis- 
tress my mother ?" he whispered. 

She rose then, and, impatiently pushing back 
her chair, said, " I'll come," and followed him 
out of the room. 

The door no sooner closed behind them, than 
a Babel of questions arose. ''What is the 
matter!" asked Mrs. Sarleigh. " What can it 
be ?" inquired Alice. Ethel demanded, " Who 
in the world is Madame du Ch&telet?" and 
Lilian "What's up with Beelzebubina?" All 
which questions no one could answer. Mrs. 
Sarleigh was concerned about her son, Ethel a 
little about her friend, Alice a good deal about 
her mother, who looked as pale as a ghost. 
Lilian insisted Beelzebubina had been found out, 
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and that *^ there was just going to be a jolljr 
kettle of fish." 

Sarleigh conducted Miss Valettas to the 
drawing-room. He left her to shut the door 
behind her, which she was careful enough to 
do. As she stepped away from the door, she 
asked, 

** You have seen Du Chateletl" 

It was a foolish speech, for it amounted to 
a confession, and the words were no sooner 
said than she perceived she had made a false 
move. 

** I have seen him." 

" And you are come as my friend, or my foe V* 
As she spoke she bent towards him^ awaiting 
his answer in suspense, with her hand half 
raised to give him, if his reply should be 
friendly. 

** I am come to insist upon your leaving this 
house at once, and returning to your husband. 
I think I may call that the part of a friend, of a 
true friend." 

*^ Do you ?" said she. She seated herself in a 
low chair, and, arranging her skirts whilst she 
spoke, asked^ **Who told you I had a hus« 
bandr 
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'^ Monsieur du Ch&telet. I bad a long inter- 
view with him the day before yesterday, and he 
told me everything." 

" The day before yesterday. At what time V^ 

^^ In the morning, directly after breakfast, I 
suppose he was with me nearly two hours." 

Miss Yalettas made a mental calculation. 
When it was finished she nodded, and, looking 
up, said, 

"Welir 

" Madame, go to your husband." 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

" My husband I You don't mean to say you 
believed Du Chatelet 1 He's mad." 

Sarleigh placed himself before her, and said^ 
pompously, but nervously, almost breathlessly, 

'' Madame du Chatelet, it is no good trying to 
dupe me. I know you pretend to think him 
mad. He told me you did. He told me every- 
thing : how he married you, how you ran away 
from him with another man " 

"It is false! How dare you, sirl" cried 
Bourbachokdtzoulif starting from her chair, and 
at the same time turning crimson, and fixing 
her angry, flashing eyes on him, whilst she bent 
forward and clenched her trembling fingers as 

VOL. m. Q 
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though she meant to strike him. ** How dare 
you say such a thing? and to my face, too T 

'' Isn't it true V* asked Sarleigb^ timidly, feel- 
ing sure in his own mind it was true, but having 
some misgiving about what was coming next. 

**No, sir, it is not true. And you — go on, 
say what you like. I don't care for the words 
of a " — (she would not call him " a man '*) — " of 
anyone who speaks like that." 

She sat down again, and put on an ap- 
pearance of paying no attention, whilst, for a 
time, Sarleigh pattered on about what he had 
learnt from Du Chfttelet. The deacon had in- 
tended this interview to be a short and decisive 
one, but the things he wished to say, generally 
a good many, never would shape themselves 
into short decisive sentences, and he was com- 
pelled to talk much, or to leave more than half 
he wanted to say unsaid. Presently, on his 
naming Du Ch&telet again, she said, petu- 
lantly, 

" I told you he's mad." 

'^ Oh, I know you pretend that, and I suppose 
it was you instilled that into Montenotte's 
mind 1" 

'^Mr. Montenotte!" said Miss Valettas, now 
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for the first time looking up again^ '^ what has 
he to do with all this V* 

''Monsieur du Ch&telet has called on him, 
too. Perhaps you mind that" 

«Du Chatelet called on him, did he? I'd 
give the little all I have to know what Du 
Ch&telet said, and what Mr. Montenotte 
thought." 

^^ Montenotte ought to be ashamed of him- 
self," said Sarleigh, evasively. 

" That means he disbelieved Du Ch&telet." 

She looked pleased. Sarleigh, gratified to find 
an opportunity of dispelling an illusion that gave, 
her satisfaction plunged into an explanation 
of Montenotte's views. Once launched amidst 
the diflSculties of making a coherent story out 
of his friend's guarded, and uncertain expres- 
sions, he found it necessary to say more than 
he at first intended, and frequently to quote 
the artist's own words. Thus it happened that 
he mentioned Montenotte^s having called Miss 
Yalettas " a woman who had not had a fair 
chance, and whom he wished he could help," a 
remark which appeared to Sarleigh extremely 
discreditable. He said further thai Montenotte 
was kept from coming to her assistance only 

q2 
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by Bome Billy promiBe, and that be had been 
requoBted by Montenotte to do for her many 
fooliBh thingB that Montenotte, on account of 
that promise, dared not (the deacon laid Btress 
on the ''dared not") do himBelf. Whilst he 
spoke of all this, a smile of silent pleasure stole 
over Bourbachokdtzouli's &ce. She pressed her 
intertwined fingers to her lips, and a quicker 
breathing betrayed the rapid pulsation of her 
heart. Sarleigh, more and more indignant, the 
more evident her gratification at the artistV 
tenderness over herself became, at last abruptly 
ceased speaking, and she, as if she had for* 
gotten his presence, said, rather to herself than 
him, ^' I shall go to Mr. Montenotte." 

"You will leave here, and that instantly,'' 
replied the exasperated Sarleigh. 

" Are you ordering me out of the house, Mr.. 
Sarleigh?", 

'' Yes, for my mother. It is her house, but I 
must act for her. It is not fit that she should 
Bpeak to — to you." 

He expected an explosion, but she only leant 
back, and said, quietly, 

'' You will send one of the servants to help 
me to pack I" 
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"Certainly," he answered, and, emboldened 
hy having uttered a first direct insult, felt less 
hesitation about now adding another yet 
worse, '* and you will not speak to my mother 
nor to any of my sisters before leaving. I do 
not choose that they should associate with a 
woman of your stamp." 

As he spoke, the door opened, and Ethel 
entered. " Oh, here you are," she exclaimed. 
" Why, Bee, what is the matter ?" 

" Go away, Ethel," said Sarleigh. 

" What is the matter. Bee I" reiterated Ethel, 
who never heeded her brother's remarks. She 
came to Miss Yalettas' side^ and, looking with 
amazement first at one and then the other of 
the antagonists, asked, ** Are you two quarrel- 
ling?" 

" Leave us alone now, dear, we shall not be 
much longer," said Bourbachokdtzouli. 

" Well, make haste, then : your coffee is 
getting cold. Bee, and mamma is in a fidget 
about your not coming back." 

When she was gone Sarleigh, gathering all 
bis righteous ministerial indignation for one 
coup de gr^e, said, 

" I thought I forbade you to speak to her. 
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I do not choose that my aister should con- 
verse with a woman of loose character. We 
clergy call things by their right name, yon 
see." 

He thought he could browbeat her^ as he did 
the low people in the back streets of London, 
and that what he had said was crushing. She 
replied nothing, but rose slowly from her seat, 
pale enough, it is true, and rang the belL 
When the servant came, she said, '^ Jane, bring 
me my jewel-case, please." She did not 
resume her seat, but stood by one of the 
windows, with her back turned to Sarleigh. 
The lawn, with its flower-beds, lay sparkling 
in the morning sun, and she glanced leisurely 
round the pretty scene, comparing her present 
thoughts with those it first awoke. In a 
minute or two the servant returned with the 
jewel-case. Bourbachok&tzouli drew out of it 
a few notes, and counted them. They represent- 
ed less than she wished. Nevertheless she 
placed them on the table, and said, 

" I am going. But, before I go : no lady 
remains under obligations to the speaker of 
such words as yours. I still owe you a 
certain sum, here are fifteen pounds, the rest 
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shall reach you tonight." She added, inward- 
ly, '* even if I have to borrow the money from 
the Jews." 

"You owe me nothing. Your husband 
paid your debts. Had he not, still I should 
have refused to share the wages of infamy." 

**L am a woman, sir, whatever I am," she 
said, huskily. She put away the notes^ and 
took from another part of the case a letter. 
For a few seconds she turned it over in her 
hands. Whilst she did so, Sarleigh remarked, 

"I meant to tell you your conduct is no 
secret in London. Of course I told Mr. Couton, 
and other people. I felt it to be my duty to 
let everyone who had known you know the 
truth about you." 

She looked up from the letter whilst he 
spoke. When he ceased, she said, ironically, 

"That means, you have given yourself the 
trouble to blacken my character. I am not 
surprised to hear it^ but I don't know what 
harm I have done to you." 

Her voice sank at the end of her speech to a 
plaintive tone very touching to hear. An 
instant after she continued, in a widely different 
strain, 
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^^I think it was the day before yesterdaj, 
800 Q after breakfast, that Du Ch&telet called oa 
vou?" 

*' It was." 

With her pocket-pencil she hastily wrote a 
few lines on the back of the letter. When they 
were finished, she read the writing aloud to him. 

'* Mr. Sarleigh acknowledges that Monsieur 
du Cb&telet called upon him on the morning of 
the tenth of August shortly after breakfast. 
On the morning of the eleventh I received this 
letter." She continued, ^^ You must have posted 
this letter the Isame day that he called, after 
midday, for it did not reach me here till the 
next morning. I need not read you the letter. 
I conclude, from the estimate of my character 
you have expressed to me this morning, you 
expected me to accede to the proposals your 
letter contains." 

*^I wrote that letter the day before I saw 
your husband." 

" It was not posted the day before you saw 
him. You were cautious enough not to date it, 
I know, but I have kept the envelope." 

" I gave it my landlady to post. She must 
have forgotten it." 
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*' Of course, only it is strange that such a 
timely accident should have retarded so strange 
a letter." 

" I can explain." 

" I do not wish for any explanations." 

She folded her letter and put it in her pocket. 
Then she leisurely locked her jewel-case, and, 
taking it in one hand, said, 

" You have neither believed nor spared me, 
and I will have my revenge, and neither believe 
nor spare you. Du Chatelet shall see your 
letter, your mother shall see it, not now, but a 
few days hence, when she knows everything. 
Mr. Couton shall see it, and then, I think, you 
will learn how you like to be disgraced." 

She was haggard and pale. The fire in her 
black eyes seemed dull and cruel, fler lips, 
whence her words fell chilling and merciless, 
closed into hard, repellent lines. The deacon, 
who had never before seen her power of piti- 
lessnesB, stood aghast at the prospect of this 
reckless, outraged girl's deliberate revenge. 

"I wrote that letter believing you to be 
single," he gasped. "It is unjust of you to 
retain it now. It is by* right mine, not yours, 
and I request that you will give it me." 
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She shook her hea.d. The movement was 
scarcely perceptible, but the look of unrelenting^ 
malignity that accompanied it gave it intense 
significance. 

^'Give it me/' demanded Sarleigh, coming 
nearer. 

She only stepped back as he stepped for- 
ward, and then turned and began walking very 
slowly towards the door. On the way she 
stopped two or three times^ taking a few slow 
steps and then pausing. Once she looked 
back. At the end of her last pause she thrust 
her hand into her pocket and drew out the fatal 
letter. Then, coming quickly back to Sarleigh, 
she held it out to him, saying, 

^' It is no pleasure to me to give pain^ here is 
your letter." 

He took it^ too surprised to thank her. In* 
deed he thought he had a right to have it 
returned to him. Yet she waited for some 
thanks^ and when she saw he was not going to 
speak, it was in a lower tone that she added, 

^' And do not trust yourself alone with Mon- 
sieur du Cb&telet, he is mad." 

He signified by a gesture he did not believe 
her. She simply shrugged her shoulders and 
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lefl the room. Ethel was in the hall, where she 
had waited, determined to be the first to know 
what was passing. She at once ran up to 
Bourbachok&tzouli, and, seizing her arm, looked 
up into her heavy downcast face, and, half 
timid, half coaxing, began some eager ques- 
tions. Bee only shook her head, and put her 
finger on her lips. 

"Bee, I will know. Where are you going? 
Upstairs ? What is it all. Bee T" 

A few steps up the stairs^ BourbachokatzouU 
stopped, and, looking back, made a sign to 
Ethel not to follow her. 

** Your brother has forbidden me to speak to 
you. Miss Sarleigh," she said, in a choking 
voice. " He says I am not fit." And she ran 
upstairs and into her room. 

" He shall not boast he made me cry," she 
said, as she stood before her glass, blinking fast 
to stop the rising tears, one or two of which 
she angrily dashed from her eyelashes with the 
back of her hand, and swallowing hard, biting 
her lips, and tossing her head back, as if she 
wished to jerk her tears back into their springs* 
"There, I have not cried. Now to pack. I 
know all the servants are busy. I daresay I 
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-can manage without them. What would my 
poor father say if he could know the things 
that have been said to me If" 

Ethel stood on the stairs, exactly as Bour- 
bachok&tzouli left her, dumbfounded. Voice, 
words, manner, she knew not how to interpret 
any of them. << Must not speak to me I Not 
fit !" she repeated to herself, pensively frowning 
over the sentences she could not understand. 
The drawing-room door opened, and Sarleigh 
came out. Ethel hurried down the stairs to 
confront him. 

" Fred, what have you been saying to Bee V* 

*' Nothing that concerns you, sister dear," 
replied Sarleigh, picturing himself to himself as 
the protector of his womankind. 

'^Bee is my friend, and I choose to know. 
You have been quarrelling with her, and you 
have said something to her that makes her 
look miserable, and you have told her not to 
49peak to me." By this time they had reached 
the breakfast-room door. Ethel set her back 
-against it, saying, **Fred, Til have no non- 
sense. You know very well I do as I like, and 
ril not be thwarted by you. Tell me what you 
have said to Bee." 
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The little spoilt coquette tossed her head, 
and folded her slight arms over her bosom.. 
The light fell full on her standing in the shal- 
low recess, and leaning back against the dark 
oak door. It sparkled on her crisp golden hair, 
her saucy eyes, and her jewelry, heightening 
her rosy beauty, and giving a living grace to 
the soft lines of her delicate form and the 
many folds of her drapery. It needs a good 
deal of beauty in a sister to strike her brother's 
eye, but even Sarleigh saw what a pretty girl 
she was. Had he had the sense to tell her so, 
he might perhaps have managed her. Instead, 
he only thought of infamous Madame du Cb&- 
telet corrupting his pretty sister's very soul. 

*' Ethel," he said, " there are things not fit for 
you to know. Now I must talk to mother. If 
she thinks right, she can afterwards tell you." 

"You are going to talk to her about Bee! 
to say something that is no good about her t 
Now, isn't that it I" He made her no reply, 
and she added, speaking louder, " You always- 
were a tease. Why don't you tell me what I 
want to know? Do you want to make me 
angry?" 

The sound of some one turning the handle 
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warned her the door was going to be opened. 
Her angry voice had reached her mother's ear, 
and she had sent Lilian to open the door. 
Ethel entered first, and flew instantly to her 
mother's side. 

" Mammy/' she said, " Fred has been mde to 
Bee and to me, and I wish to know whether I 
am to be ordered about by Fred or not 1" 

•* My dear love ^" began Mrs. Sarleigh. 

" Mother," said the deacon, " I must speak to 
you alone, and at once." 

" No, no, mammy dear, he is going to say 
something about Bee to tease me," said Ethel. 
She had knelt on the floor by her mother's 
chair. One hand was passed behind Mrs. Sar- 
leigh's waist, and as she looked up into her 
mother's face, she pointed with the other at her 
brother. " He knows I like Bee, mammy dear, 
and he wants to tease me about her. Am I to 
be teased out of my life by Fred t" 

" Fred," said Mrs. Sarleigh, " I will not have 
Ethel teased. She is nervous and delicate, and 
you will make her ill. I am surprised at yon, a 
man now and a clergyman, teasing a little girl f 

She spoke just as she used when they were 
all little children. 
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*^ Mother, I do not want to tease Ethel, and 
yon spoil her." 

" Fred, I am your mother, and will not be 
spoken to like that, nor contradicted,'' answer- 
ed Mrs, Sarleigh, getting angry. '* You really 
quite upset me." She turned away, and, hang- 
ing over Ethel, kissed her head and called her, 
** My dear, dear, handsome girl !" 

" Mother, I must speak to you alone," per- 
sisted Sarleigh. 

" No, mammy dearest, don't let him !" cried 
Ethel. ** Make him say it here. I know it is 
something about Bee and me, and I will hear 
itr 

" What is it you wish to say, Fred I" asked 
Mrs. Sarleigh, angrily. 

** I would rather say it to you alone, but if I 
must speak here, I must. This woman, who 
calls herself Miss Valettas ^" 

'* I said it was something about Bee, mamma," 
interrupted Ethel. 

*' — is married, and has run away from her 
husband. Her name is Du Chfttelet, and she is 
a woman of the very worst sort." 

" And you have promised to marry her I You 
silly fellow!" gasped Mrs. Sarleigh. **And 
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now you will either have to pay for breach of 
promise of marriage, or else to go to prison for 
bigamy. Oh, dear I What shall we dot I 
must go and speak to her." 

"Don't distress yourself, mother. I have 
settled all that/' said Sarleigh, with the air of a 
man who is master of the situation. Then, 
seating himself near her, he narrated, as con- 
cisely as their many interruptions and exclama- 
tions of horror allowed, how he had himself 
been disenchanted by Du Chfttelet, and the 
steps he had taken to rectify his mistake, in- 
cluding bidding Madame du Ch&telet instant- 
ly to return to her husband. £thel alone^ 
standing by her mother, said nothing. As long 
as he had anything to tell, her curiosity led her 
to listen. But, when he had ended as much as 
he chose to make known, she said, 

" Mammy dear, you don't believe what Fred 
says, do you ?" 

Mrs. Sarleigh and Alice replied simultaneously 
the former saying, " My dear, I am very much 

afraid " the latter, " Ethel, you know how 

badly she has behaved." 

" No, I know nothing at all," retorted Ethel, 
'^except that Fred is a coward to say such 
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^wicked, wicked things of Bee, and a teaee, a 
nasty tease, which he always was. And you, 
Alice, are jealous^ because she is better looking 
than you. It's awfully mean of you 1 Mammy^ 
tell Fred you don't believe what he says, and 
that you won't have Bee sent away, mammy 
dear 1" 

"My own love, you must not be vexed, 
but " 

*'But, oh I yes, but I understand 6m^," said 
Ethel, stepping away from her mother's chair, 
and, as she spoke, walking backwards, holding 
up her dress, and tossing her head. ^^ But Fred 
is to have bis own way, and to tease me as 
much as he likes. But I am to say nothing. 
But mammy will take his part, and let him call 
my friends all the wickedest names he can think 
of. But Ethel must not say anything. Ethel is 
nobody, and" — her eye fell on Miss Valettas' 
unfinished breakfast — "there is poor Bee's 
breakfast not touched. But I suppose my 
friends are not to want their breakfast." 

" My dearest, if you excite yourself so, you 
will make yourself ill," said Mrs. Sarleigh. 
" You have had scarcely any breakfast yourself. 
Do sit down now, dear, and have something." 

VOL. ni. R 
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" Tell Fred, then, that you won't believe biiDy 
and that Bee shan't be sent away/' 

Mrs. Sarleigh looked hopelessly, first at her 
son, and then at her favourite daughter. Alice 
tried to mediate. Even Lilian abstained from 
aggravating matters by her usual irritating^ 
comments. All in vain I Nothing but the 
gratification of its wish appeases a spoilt child, 
and Ethel's wish Mrs. Sarleigh was not disposed 
to gratify. She feared her son's account was 
too well authenticated not to be true, and it 
seemed to her wise to let Miss Yalettas go. 
Ethel, when she at last saw she was going to 
be thwarted, became furious. 

'* I wish I were anywhere rather than in this 
hateful house," she said, passionately. '^ Yoa 
none of you think of anything, morning, noon, 
or night, but how to tease and worry me. I 
wish I had not been such a fool as to have re- 
fused the men who wanted to marry me. I 
might have left you all long ago, and have gone 
where I could only hear from you once a month. 
I'll marry the first man that will have me^ I 
don't care who he is. Only I won't stay here, 
to be teased by Fred, and balked by Alice, and 
sneered at by Lily, to see everybody I love ill- 
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UBed, and defamed, and to hear mamma take 
the part of anyone -who turns against me. I'd 
rather marry the postman." 

"I think he has a wife/' said Lilian. 

" I don't care if he has a dozen wives. PlI go 
to London and live with dear, good, kind Bee. 
I don't believe she married Fred's horrid old 
Frenchman, and, if she did, she was quite right 
to run away from him. I would not live with 
an old man for a hundred thousand a day. I've 
fieen enough of old people's ways, pretending 
to love one, and then all of a sudden turning 
against one." 

After this dutiful remark, she fetched in 
silence a little tray from the sideboard. On it 
she placed Bourbachokatzouli's neglected break- 
fast, to which were considerately added a warm 
cup of coffee, some hot buttered rolls, sugar 
and cream. She had no hesitation about carry- 
ing off the cream pot and all that was in it. 
Nobody helped her, nor remarked on what she 
was doing. Satisfied at length with her pre- 
parations, she took up the tray and left the 
room. 

" Get — my — smelling-salts — out of — my — 
pocket — somebody," gasped Mrs. Sarleigh. 

r2 
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Alice rushed to her mother's assistance^ and 
-with difficulty extracted the salts in time to 
save the old lady from a dangerous swoon. 

When she was better, Sarleigh said, 

"Ethel ought to be ashamed of herself for 
speaking so to you, mother. Be with Madame 
du Ch&telet she shall not. I shall go and fetch 
her." 

His mother^ still too unnerved to speak, held 
out her hand to prevent his doing as he said, 
and at her instance he sat down again. It was 
a little time before Mrs. Sarleigh quite recov- 
ered herself^ but, when she did, she suddenly 
turned on the deacon and, to his utter aston- 
ishment, rated him in a style that taught him 
how far he had been all his life from appreci* 
ating the resources of his mother's vocabulary. 
She informed him he was the most arrant, daft, 
mischief-making idiot it had ever been her mia- 
fortune to set eyes on. She called him a 
ninny, a nincompoop, and a dizzard. He was 
plainly made to understand that everything 
that had happened amiss for the last fifteen 
years, including his father's death, had been, 
directly or indirectly, his fault. He was the 
plague of his mother's life, and a disgrace to 
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his sisters. Compared with him, disreputable 
Madame du Thingumbob was an angel of lights 
Alice a wiseacre, and Lilian a comfort. Mrs. 
Sarleigh wished he would either get a conti- 
nental chaplaincy, or a colonial curacy, or, if he 
had not sense enough for either, as was appar- 
ently the case, that he would turn missionary 
and go and teach black babies the ABC. And 
ehe distinctly forbade him to come home again 
without written leave. "If she had given 
birth to an idiot, she must bear the misfortunes 
the Almighty had been pleased to lay upon her, 
but her poor girl, her darling, should not have 
her young life darkened, and her sweet soul 
fretted out of her pretty body by him !" 

Sarleigh, who was sincerely fond of his 
mother, and had for years disciplined himself 
never* to strive with her, listened with submis- 
43ive and dutiful meekness. He was secretly 
pained, and yet more vexed, that he had not 
had the skill so to break his unpleasant news 
as to avoid occasioning a display of his mother's 
temper. If her announcement at the end of her 
tirade that she should go to her room relieved 
him not a little, the broad hint that she hoped 
he would be gone before she came downstairs 
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again pained him no less. If he saw Ethel, she 
said, he was to beg her pardon. As for all the 
rest of the business, he had got himself into the 
mess, and he must find out how to get out of 
it. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ALIGHT tapping at the door made Bour- 
bachokdtzouli start whilst extracting some 
letters from her jewel-case previously to packing 
it up. On opening the door, which she had 
locked, she saw Ethel standing outside with the 
little tray and her breakfast. 

" I've brought you your breakfast, Bee dear. 
May I come in?" said Ethel. Observing her 
friend's hesitation, she entered, without waiting 
for an answer, and set the things on the table. 
The door being closed, Bee followed her. A 
single glance had convinced her Ethel knew 
all^ or a good deal. That, taken in conjunction 
with Ethel's aflFectionate tone, immediately sug- 
gested the part the girl had chosen. Presuming 
on it, Bourbachokatzouli said, gratefully, 

**You are kind to have thought of me. 
Thank you very much." 
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She supposed Ethel would have left then, 
perhaps even wished it. Instead, Ethel, after 
a look to assure herself the door was shut, took 
her friend's reluctantly accorded hand, and 
asked, as she pressed it^ 

'* Oh I Bee, what does it all mean 1" 

•* Don't wish to know, Miss Sarleigh," replied 
Bourbachokdtzouli, disengaging her hand. 

** Bee ! I am Ethel, not Miss Sarleigh. Why 
are you so cross with me ? They have been 
saying such wicked things of you, and I 
have been standing up for you against them 
all.'^ 

" You should not have done that." 

"Oh! it's not true!" exclaimed Ethel, re- 
garding her companion with mingled confidence 
and fear. "Tell me. Bee dear I Oh, you^ 
Bee 1" and her eyes filled with tears. 

Bourbachokdtzouli hung her head, and turned 
away. She knew the shallowness of Ethel's 
disposition, but the girl's tears^ so readily shed 
for her, touched her. 

"Ethel, you must not stay near me," she 
said, speaking scarcely above a whisper, " I am 
a naughty girl. I am married, and ran away 
from my husband." She took three quick steps 
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to the sofa, and, throwing herself on it, hid her 
face among the pillows. 

Ethel stole up to her. 

" But, Bee," she stammered, in an agony of 
misgiving, "you've not — not done anything 
wrong, like Fred says?" 

" No," said Bourbachokdtzouli, prolonging 
the little monosyllable. She raised her head, 
and, with a dreamy look, gazed about the room, 
as if awakening to a new existence. *' But I 
have done wrong enough, and very foolishly. 
It takes little, Ethel, to undo a woman, and I 
have not been only a little guilty." 

" You only ran away from a horrid old man. 
Bee," said Ethel, whose intense relief expressed 
itself in an altered, playful tone of voice. 

" Only 1 Only ran away from my husband, 
and pretended I was single! Oh!" she con- 
tinued, rising, " I wish I had not told you." 

Instead of confessing the reason of this wish, 
for which Ethel begged, in a surprised and 
slightly injured voice, Bourbachok4tzouli went 
to the window, and let her eyes wander over 
the well-known view. 

" There is a four-oar on the river," she said, 
presently, and then came back, stopping, on her 
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vreLYf at the glass to re-arrange ber hair, which 
slie had tumbled on the so&-pillows. After 
that, as if she had but that instant become 
aware of the pained, bewildered look with which 
Ethel followed her movements, she came near 
and placed her hands on Ethel's shonlders, as 
the latter sat on the sofa, and said, 

** I did not mean to be unkind, dear. I have 
not met many girls who could cry because they 
feared I was good for nothing, and too many 
who could laugh in a way that has made me 
cry. And I should like to thank you very much, 
if I knew how, I think, perhaps, you and I 
might be great friends^ if we were both a little 
different from what we are. But now, you see, 

I have entangled myself so terribly that 

Tve told you the truth about that, Ethel. I ran 
away from my husband because I was afraid of 
him. I was very young, and I had reason to 
think be was mad. Afterwards I pretended to 
be single. It was wrong, very wrong. But I 
have tried to be a good girl in my own way^ 
Ethel dear. Being a very great story-teller is 
not a very hopeful way of being good. And 
Tve had — well, never mind about that. Ethel, 
nobody in all my scrapes has treated me so well 
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as your brother, for I was not fit to be seen 
when I came to him ; nor has anyone treated 
me so infamously. I hope few women are 
spoken to as I have been to-day. If you would 
do me a kindness after I am gone, persuade 
him not to say such ruinous things of me. I've 
done very wrong, and very foolishly, but I have 
not done what he pretends." 

'*I was sure you had not, Bee. I told 
mamma so. Fancy your being married 1 That 
was what you were going to tell Mr. Austen, 
now, was it not? And you would have told 
your secret for Alice's sake 1 Well, it is more 
than I would have done in your place. You 
are a better girl than I, Madame du Ch&telet. I 
shall tell mammy I was right, and that you are 
very good and generous, and you shall not go." 

But Madame du Chd,telet, as Ethel now in- 
sisted on calling her, in a playful tone that 
annoyed her a good deal, wished to go, and 
that as soon as possible. She was much more 
anxious that Ethel should assist her to pack, 
than that she should make her peace with the 
rest of the family. The packing proceeded al- 
most in silence.' The fact of Ethel's knowing^ 
her secret, seemed to make Bourbachokatzouli 
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ill at ease in her presence, and to be a barrier, 
xather than a link, between them. Ethel, too 
well bred to press her friend with pointed 
questions, found quite abortive her indirect 
attempts to penetrate a little deeper into 
Bourbachokdtzouli's past, or to lead her on to 
more explicit confidences. Madame du Ch&telet 
herself avoided these and kindred subjects with 
irritating pertinacity, and during the whole time 
did not say a single thing that could gratify 
the curiosity Ethel so eagerly hoped to have 
indulged. Strangest of all appeared to Ethel a 
<jertain unusual pride in Bee's bearing. It 
Beemed very inconsistent with a humiliating 
jsense of many faults and follies, yet was, if 
Ethel Sarleigh could have understood it, but 
the natural demeanour of a woman that had at 
last, spite all risks, become truthful and deter- 
mined to be honourable. Ethel even rallied 
her friend on the rapidity with which married 
airs had succeeded the confession of her true 
condition. Had not many little silent actions 
shown Bourbachokdtzouli's delicate sense of 
her kindness, Ethel might have felt hurt at the 
small comfort * her friendship and sympathy 
jseemed to give. Madame du Chfitelet was, iu 
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fact, little interested in the recollections of her 
past, and intensely concerned about the imme- 
diate future^ the earliest time she could get to 
London, and some business there, the nature of 
which she did not explain to Ethel. A sugges- 
tion of the latter, that Bee should be off by the 
next train, taking with her the few things she 
most needed, and that she should finish th& 
packing, and forward the rest of the luggage in 
the afternoon, was eagerly seized by Bour- 
bachokdtzouli. She took Ethel in her arms, 
kissed her, and called her ''a kind, thoughtful 
darling," and told her that, thanks to her, shft 
should be safe now in spite of everything. 
Afterwards some of the care did indeed vanish 
from her pale, weary face. 

They went together to the station, to Sar- 
leigh's great disgust, who durst not, however, 
say anything. On the platform Ethel tried to 
make her friend promise to come again to visit 
them^ at some future time, when all unpleasant- 
ness had blown over. She assured her she very 
well knew how to manage her mother, and her 
brother, and everyone else, so that Madame du 
Ch&telet should not be one whit less welcome 
than Miss Valettas. Bourbachokdtzouli replied. 
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*• You are very kind, dear, but I have just now 
only a blank before me." She sent a pretty 
message to Mrs. Sarleigh, thanking her for her 
lindness^ and expressive of how much she had 
•enjoyed such a happy month as she had not 
before spent in all her life, and never should 
forget. She told Ethel she should like to hope 
ihey might meet again, but scarcely dared 
to do so. 

*' Do you remember our first meeting on the 
other platform, Bee ?" asked Ethel. 

<^ Yes, indeed. Ages and ages ago, it seems. 
But there is the train." 

When she was in it she said, " If Alice ever 
gives you an opportunity, tell her that 1 would 

have told No, don't tell her anything, she 

would not believe it." 

Sauntering homewards (it had become very 
hot) Ethel felt dull and overdone. Now that 
Bee was gone, and all the excitement ended, 
what had happened seemed very disagreeable, 
and likely to occasion annoyances. The most 
ill-natured story is sure to be the most widely 
accredited, and in a little spiteful country town 
«he and her sisters might possibly find them- 
selves looked askance at for Miss Valettas' 
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sake. Lilian and Alice were sure never to let 
her hear the last of what befell the friend she 
insisted on having invited to Nanham. Coolly 
considered^ Bee's being married put a great 
gulf between her and Ethel, who, like all un- 
married girls, regarded married women as a 
different species. She began to see there was 
a good deal of sense in Madame du Oh&telet's 
remark that they might be friends, if they were 
both different. 

By the time she got home, she had resolved 
to leave the packing to Jane, who would no 
doubt do it much better than she could. The 
far more congenial task of scolding her brother, 
if he was still there, should be her care. To 
his folly, in not waiting to make his disclosures 
till Bee had quietly gone away, were due all 
the vexations past, present, and to come. 

She had no sooner entered the house than 
Alice, who was watching for her return, called 
her into the breakfast-room, and said, 

** Monsieur du Ch^telet is here." 

Scarcely waiting for Alice's answer to her 
question, •* Where 1" and without hearing • a 
syllable of her warning not to go near him, 
Ethel rushed to the dining-room, where her 
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brother was vainly labouring to reduce Dii 
Ch&telet to a state of reason. The Frenchman 
was much altered since the deacon had last 
seen him. He looked older, more wrinkled^ 
more decrepit. His stately, courteous air, too, 
had almost deserted him, and his every word 
and movement was an exaggeration of what 
had been before the peculiarities of his more 
excited moments. 

Ethel's entrance was a happy interniption. 
Her brother, though he would have deprecated 
her being in any way implicated in his diflScul- 
ties^ was at the instant glad of the diversion 
her appearance caused. Du Chfttelet, with 
characteristically French gallantry^ put an ex- 
traordinary restraint upon himself as soon as 
he saw a lady enter the room. He rose and 
ceremoniously bowed, at the same time signify- 
ing to her brother by u glance his readiness to 
postpone for the present the rest of their con- 
versation. Ethel made him a neat little cour- 
tesy in return for his bow^ and, having asked 
whether he was Monsieur du Chfttelet^ informed 
him she had just seen his wife off by the train. 
As she had the foresight to speak in French, 
though her French was not particularly good. 
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Du Ch^telet understood her perfectly. A deli- 
cate politeness, however, restrained him from 
permitting her to suspect the purpose of his 
visit to her brother, and he only thanked her 
for her kindness to Madame^ his wife, adding 
some little apposite compliment. Ethel thanked 
him with one of her coquettish smiles, and then, 
turning to her brother, said, in English, 

*' And now, Fred^ I am going to give you a 
lesson. I'll teach you," — she shook her hand 
at him threateningly whilst she spoke— "I'll 
teach you to tease me and bully my friends V* 
Then, turning again to Du Chfttelet, she con- 
tinued^ in French, " Monsieur, I am glad to see 
you. I like Madame your wife. She and I 
have been great friends, very great friends. 
But my brother has behaved very badly to her. 
I am very angry with him. Be has been mak- 
ing love to her, and plaguing her to marry him. 
But Madame du Gh&telet was very good, Mon- 
sieur, and told him to leave her alone and in 
peace. Then, would you believe iti he came 
down here, where she was living happily and 
quietly with my. mother and sisters, and called 
her all sorts of bad names, and turned her out 
of the house, and made her go back to some 

VOL. ni. s 
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place in London, where, we do not know.*^ 

« Mademoiselle, if this be so, Monsieur your 
brother has told many untruths/' 

*^ That be has, Monsieur." 

<< Where is Mietdanie my wife. Mademoiselle Y* 

^^I do not know, Monsieur. My brother 
knows, make him tell you. And now, Fred,** 
she continued, in English, '' I know you cannot 
understand a word of French, so let me tell 70a 
what T have told Monsieur du Chfttelet. IVe 
told him you have been making love to his 
wife '' 

** For heaven's sake, Ethel T 

" Don't interrupt me. IVe told him that, be- 
cause she would not do as you wished, you came 
down here and turned her out, and have sent 
her back to London, and that you know where 
to find her. Perhaps, another time, youll think 
tivice before you try teasing and thwarting me.*' 

She turned again to Du Ch&telet, who had 
been able to understand what she said to her 
brother, and said, 

''My mother wants me. Monsieur. Please 
excuse me. I hope you will find Madame da 
Chfttelet : please give her my love.'* 

Then she made him a curtsey, and left the 
room. 
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" MoDsieur," said Du Ch&telet, rising from his 
«eat as the door closed behind Ethel, '' you shall 
take me to where my wife is, or I will " 

His voice broke into a growl as, snatching up 
one of the fire-irons, he made with it a lunge at 
Sarleigh, as if it were a rapier. The deacon 
had said he did not know whither Bourbacho- 
katzouli was gone, but now judged it wisest to 
retract that, and to promise to accompany the 
Frenchman, whom, after Ethel's fatal words, he 
perceived it would be difficult to pacify, or to 
persuade of his sincerity. There was little 
doubt in Sarleigh's mind that Madame du 
Oh^telet would, as she had said^ go to Monte- 
notte. In all probability, she would remain 
some time with him. Thither^ at any rate^ he 
resolved first to take Du Ch&telet, in whose 
company he now started, concealing his reluct- 
ance as well as he could. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BOURBACHOKATZOULI stood at Mr, 
Montenotte's door. She had rung, bat 
the servant was slow in coming. The few 
apprehensive moments seemed long, very long, 
for the simple casualty of Montenotte's absence 
from home would amount to her being resource- 
less. 

He was at home, in the little sitting-room, 
the servant said, in reply to her question 
whether he knew where. Telling the man he 
need not announce her arrival, that she would 
herself at once go to his master, she crossed the 
hall with quick and hopeful step, and entered 
the diniog-room. One of the folding-doors 
between it and the little sitting-room was 
open. Montenotte sat exactly where he sat 
the day she first visited him, with his back to- 
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wards her, in the familiar, softly-shaded room, 
with its sombre carved furniture, and precious 
pictures. Her elastic step on the deep-piled 
carpet was scarcely audible, and, if any rustle 
of her dress reached his ears, he had not heeded 
it. He had been reading. The open book, 
fallen on the floor, from his left hand, that hung 
listlessly over the arm of the chair, lay, with crum- 
pled leaves, face downwards on the carpet. His 
head was sunken on his bosom, and he crouched 
rather than sat on the arm-chair, in one of those 
unstrung postures into which the wearied 
. human frame subsides under a load of irremedi- 
able distress. The spectacle of that fagged, 
broken attitude instantly convinced Bourbacho- 
kdtzouli, though his face was invisible, that her 
one friend was suffering. For a moment the 
unexpected sight arrested her steps, the next 
she flew to his side, and there sank on her knees, 
that she might see his face, that her compas- 
sionate eyes might look right into his. 

" You are in trouble, and I did not know it T' 
fell softly on his ears, whilst two daintily-gloved 
hands caressingly closed on his hand, and the 
tears welled up in her heavy eyes. ** Oh 1 tell mej 
tell me I" pleaded the soft voice, whose words 
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the expressive motion of her head accentuated. 
" I would share your trouble, and be sorry, too, 
with you." 

fle raised his head a little. 

'*I am glad to see you," he said. The in- 
tense relief of certainly knowing she yet breath- 
ed stilled all baser sensibilities, all surprise, or 
curiosity about her having come. 

** Have you been ill ? You look pale. Tell 
me, please tell me what has happened." 

He did not at once reply, but, after a little 
thought, said, slowly, 

" I heard two days ago that a friend of mine 
was in trouble, I may say cruel trouble, may I 
not! and in danger of disgrace, and perhaps 
even" (his voice sank) "death. And I have 
been waiting for news, in fear lest the very 
worst should reach me. Perhaps, though I did 
not know it, that has made me look tired and 
pale." 

He looked up at her. She had risen slowly 
from her knees when he began speaking, and 
now her graceful bended form hung over him, 
and her eyes looked down on him all earnest- 
ness and compassion. Words cannot tell what 
living beauty is, but to see hers, as it was theo, 
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lit with emotion, was to see something sublime 
indeed. What she said was very simple, " And 
you have yet heard nothing?" but it spoke a 
passionate care for him. 

" I see you do not understand me," he an- 
swered, with a faint smile, ** but do not look so 
piteously anxious. I am speaking of you, and 
the trouble I feared you were in. May I say it 
has made me very unhappy ?" 

The hesitating question with which his 
speech concluded had relation to the quick 
change in her expressive posture and features, 
on her discovering she was the object of his 
solicitude. It was not without embarrassment 
that she answered, 

** Thanks. I was told you still cared what 
happened to me, and, in fact, it was the report 
of your kindness that emboldened me to come 
here, only seeing you look so wretched made 
me forget what I had come to say." 

She broke off and turned away to conceal a 
blush, which the sudden consciousness that she 
had unwittingly made an avowal caused to 
mantle her cheeks. When she continued, it 
was in a more even voice. 

" At any rate, I am alive, as you see, and you 
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have, therefore, been alarmiDg yourself more 
generously than reasonably." 

*' Read this, then, and see if I had not rea- 
son." 

As her eager fingers nervously unfolded the 
letter he handed her, he added, in a tone of 
gentle warning, 

•* Don't be startled." 

She glanced up from the paper in her hand 
to see what he meant, but his face was averted. 
A fine courtesy forbade his watching her. The 
letter was Du Ch&telet's angry note. Bour- 
bachokdtzouli's grateful thoughts incoherently 
dwelt on Montenotte's courtesy and thought- 
fulness, rather than on the rudely scrawled words 
she should read, and the note was not all per- 
used when, not even then looking directly at 
her, he held out his hand to take it again. 

** Wait," she said, " I have not done." 

"Had I not reason to fear after receiving 
such a letter from a madman ?" 

** You think he is mad, then I" 

" I do, unhappily for you." 

He meant the last words to give her an easy 
opportunity of letting him know whether she 
was connected with Du Chfttelet or not. 
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" Unhappily for me I Yes, unhappily for me, 
very 1" 

She timidly raised her eyes to his face, but 
took instant courage from the look of kind, 
strong trust they met there, and, without again 
dropping them, continued, 

" I ought to have trusted you, but I wished 
to retain your respect. Yet I know you will 
even now treat me with forbearance. And, Mr. 
Montenotte, if you can, save me from my 
husband !" 

It was not possible for him entirely to repress 
the evidence of the pain her last word gave 
him. Misdoubting the sudden contraction of 
his features, she went on, with more warmth, 

" Do not be vexed with me. Do not punish 
me for having deceived you. Indeed I did not 
truly know you till this morning, when Mr. 
Sarleigh, amidst the merciless things he was 
saying to me, by chance let out that you could 
still respect, no, not respect, still pity me, 
though I am Madame du Ch&telet. Then I 
oame at once to you. Is not that confidence ? 
You are a man, and cannot know the agony of 
shame a woman feels who has been spoken to 
as I have been to-day, nor gauge the trust I 
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show by afterwards coming to you. Mr. 
Montenotte I" she extended her beautiful hands 
to him, *^I know what you have heard said 
of me^ what strong persuasion has been 
used to make you judge me very vile. I 
know what Mr. Sarleigh thinks, who is not 
naturally unkind. I know what is reported of 
you and me, and how equivocal my presence 
here may seem. I know what Monsieur du 
Cbd.telet will think of it, what the world might 
conclude, what, in your place, too many men 
would suppose. And I know I have deceived 
you, and — and — I cannot say what else. I am 
not a child, unable to perceive to what all this 
amounts, and yet I have come to you to help 
me, as I would help you, were our relative posi- 
tions exchanged." 

He had taken her hands, and now said, 

^^I fear I shall find it hard to merit such 
generous confidence." 

She, in her distress, misunderstood his low 
words, half apology, half soliloquy, and inter- 
rupted what he was about to say. 

^^I am not talking of generosity," she said, 
^^ generosity might lead you to help or spare 
me only because I had trusted you. I did not 
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mean I thought so lowly of you as that. I be- 
lieved you would understand me, and be just to 
me, with a sort of kind justice, and I believe it 
still." 

She seated herself opposite where he had 
been sitting, and^ taking off her hat and gloves, 
threw them on the table, looking from time to 
time at him as he stood musing. Then she 
leant back, and crossed her feet, and so awaited 
what he might choose to say with that absolute 
trustfulness that raises women so far above men* 
He leant against the table behind him, holding 
its edge in his strong fingers, his arms bent 
back from his shoulders, and his eyes fixed on 
the empty grate. At last he said, 

"I should have come to you at Nanham, and 
risked what Du Ch&telet might have thought of 
it, if I had not so distinctly promised you not to 
attempt to see you." 

Her only reply was a slight inclination of her 
head, significant of assent rather than approval. 
It stifled what the artist was about to say, and 
caused him to ask, a little bluntly, 

*' And now what can I do for you, for I will 
help you if I can ?" 

" I cannot tell. I want you to advise me." 
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** Then you must let me know everything, 
and truly." 

Again she nodded assent. He placed himself 
a chair near hers. When he was seated she 
began, 

" I am Madame du Ch&telet, and I ought to 
be Monsieur du Chfttelet's wife. My childhood's 
history is known to you. On leaving the con- 
vent, where I was carefully taught to be a well- 
dressed and accomplished little fool, I went to 
live in the suburbs of Paris with a small French- 
man and his wife, friends of my father. I was 
a sad incumbrance to them, so much so that my 
return to Crete was discussed. It was, I be- 
lieve, out of kindness that they contrived for 
me instead a marriage with Monsieur du Chftte- 
let. You know how they manage these affairs 
in France. Du Ch&telet wished to marry, and 
took a fancy to me. I believe he was really 
fond of me. I had a little money, my poor 
father's scant savings. Du Chatelet was much 
older than I, but the match was a better one 
than I had any right to anticipate. If you, 
knowing me as you do, wonder at my conduct 
rather than his, consider that I thought like a 
French girl^ not like an English one. I was 
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uncomfortable where I was, and longed to get 
away from the good folks whom I incommoded, 
and whom I^ being silly, chose to dislike. 
With reason, I dreaded returning to Crete 
after my father's death, and share in the 
rebellion. Du Chfttelet was studiously kind, 
and I thought it would be fine to be married^ 
I cannot say I altogether liked the match. I 
had built myself some castles in the air. What 
girl has not 1 Still the nuns had well drilled 
me into doing what other people said was good 
for me. I thought little in those days, and 
was easily persuaded, as you may concludo 
from my having, to please my French friends, 
exchanged my father's orthodox religion for that 
of the Church of Rome. And I knew I was very 
helpless, practically powerless to say no. So 
the marriage was arranged. Three or four days 
before my wedding I received an anonymous 
letter. It asserted that hereditary madness ex- 
isted in Du Ch&telet's family, and alleged 
that as the reason why he had never been 
able to persuade any parents to give him their 
daughter in marriage. In conclusion, I was warn- 
ed to beware of the step I was about to take. 
The letter made me extremely angry. I de- 
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iermined to know whence it came. Comparing 
it with others, in hope of recognizing the hand- 
writing, I persuaded myself it had been written 
by a certain Madame MarciUys, a lady on whom 
I had several times called with my father, and 
who had shown me considerable kindness at the 
time of his death. She had since got herself 
into trouble, and been separated from her hus- 
band, and I was forbidden to visit her. Having 
an exaggerated opinion of my importance, I 
«upposed this letter was her revenge on me for 
neglecting her. I returned it, accompanied by 
an angry answer. I scarcely need tell you that 
the people with whom I lived knew nothing 
about it. Though I tried to banish the anony- 
mous letter from my memory, I afterwards 
found myself suspiciously watching Du Ch&te- 
let, and constantly dwelling, in thought, upon 
his peculiarities of expression and manner, and 
on things he had said, which had in the past 
«eemed only eccentric, but now suggestive of 
insanity. A well-watched intercourse is all that 
is permitted in French love-affairs, and I had 
small opportunity of judging of Du Ch&telet's 
characteristics, had I had the skill, which then 
I certainly had not. Then came the wedding* 
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The Civil ceremony took place one day, the 
church ceremony the next. On the morning of 
the second day, that strange morning when one 
is neither single nor married, I received an 
answer from Madame Marcillys. It assured me 
she was not the author of the anonymous letter, 
but that its contents were certainly true. She 
had, after receiving my letter, made strict in- 
quiries^ and found that the Du ChS^telets had 
been monomaniacs for several generations. Du 
Ob&telet's father was in a madhouse, his uncle, 
who was dead, had murdered his wife shortly 
after his marriage. Du Ch&telet himself had 
been more than once confined in an asylum. 
The kindness of her tone, and the gracious way 
she excused my rude note, seemed to me con- 
vincing proof that her letter deserved belief. I 
was fairly scared. I told my friends I had 
found out Du Ch&telet was mad, and that I 
would not go to church. I was so excited, 
and sobbed so much, that it was some time be- 
fore they understood me. Then a significant 
glance exchanged between them showed me 
they had all along known what I had just dis- 
covered. They spoke to me, however, kindly 
and encouragingly. They told me Monsieur 
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du Cbfttolet had been long ago cured. I think 
DOW they beliered it. I did not think so then. 
Madame, in addition, pointed out to me that, 
legally, I was already Madame du Gh&telet, and 
was only behaving like a little goose in refus- 
ing to go to church. Still I was obdurate. 
They grew angry, and at last I lost my tem- 
per too, and, finally, in a fit of desperation, 
went to church and was married in a pet. 
I can remember — but I will not weary you 
with details. In the evening of that miser^ 
able day, the particular fiend, who, it seems 
to me, takes every Frenchwoman under his 
especial charge the same hour that she is 
married, I mean the domestic discord fiend, 
put it into my foolish head to employ the half 
hour we had to wait for dinner in probing my 
husband's sanity. We were sitting by the fire 
in our private*sitting-room in the hotel. I felt 
as if what I knew would burst me if I did not 
speak, and so, prefacing my inquiries by a naive 
remark that I now had a right to be told every- 
thing, I began questioning Du ChMelet about 
his uncle and his father, and even about what I 
had heard about himself. Of course he was 
surprised and annoyed. How much what I 
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said really affected him, I cannot now say, bat 
at the time I thought I had surprised him into 
betraying himself. He began talking excitedly, 
and said his uncle had done wisely to kill his 
wife, murdered wives never ran away. Then 
he told in the grimmest manner imaginable 
some nursery tale of a king who put his wives 
to death the morning after he married them. 
Just as I was becoming hideously frightened he 
turned sharply on me, and said, ^ And suppose 
1 were to-morrow morning to kill you, my little 
bird, so that you should never fly away from 
me r Mr. Montenotte, I was only seventeen, 
and a perfect child: timidity is a part of a 
young girl's nature, and I, just then, was in a 
state of almost hysterical nervousness, the result 
of the excitement of my wedding, and of my 
fears, and I, in very truth, believed he meant to 
kill me. I do not think now he intended any- 
thing worse than to tease me, and so to make 
short work with my troublesome questions. I 
summoned what little courage I had left, and 
said, * Henri, these ear-rings do not suit this 
dress. I must change them before dinner/ and 
rose to leave the room.* As I passed him he 
caught my hand to kiss it. I snatched it away 
VOL. III. T 
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with a scream, for I thought I was going to be 
murdered on the spot. I managed to steal out 
of the hotel unobserved, and the next train took 
me back to Paris. There I discovered what I 
had done. Imagine the feelings of a French- 
bred girl, who had never been in the streets 
alone, on finding herself, at night, at one of the 
Paris termini. How I found my way from the 
train to a cab, I never knew. In the train I 
had sufficiently recovered my senses to see it 
was useless to go to the people with whom I 
had been living, which was what I had first in- 
tended to do. Instead, I went to Madame 
Marcillys. It was nearly midnight when I 
entered her boudoir^ and commenced explana- 
tions by falling in a dead faint into her arms. 
When I had sufficiently recovered myself to be 
able to tell a coherent story, she laughed at me 
for having lost no time in getting tired of my 
husband, and offered me, ' for my father's sake,' 
to accompany her on a tour on which she was 
to start on the morrow. I would say briefly 
that Madame Marcillys had the virtues of her 
faults, and was immensely kind and indulgent 
to me the whole time I was with her. I left 
her to become a governess." 
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" Why did you leave her ?" 

'^I was so fast becoming entangled. Ton 
might, I think^ have spared me the pain of con- 
fessing it, but it is said now. You know what 
I mean. I went to her a mere baby. The first 
Sunday I cried the whole afternoon because 
fihe had not been to Mass. But I soon fell into 
her way of living, a merry, not a happy, way. 
The new world of pleasure that opened around 
me enchanted me, and much that I learnt and 
6aw did me infinite good, but the famine of 
truth was meanwhile starving my very soul. 
At one time 1 almost lost the sense of right and 
wrong, and asked myself not what was good, 
but only what was pleasant^ or possible, though 
I always shrank from giving pain. At another 
time I fed myself on my hunger for something 
real^ and lived more alone, with no confidant 
but the silence of night, the pattering of rain- 
drops, or the brightness of the sunshine, with 
no wish but to hide, and no relief but dissipa- 
tion. Do not judge me harshly. To have no 
reality in one's life is to be poor indeed. If I 
had known all I know now, I could have done 
much better, but I had been educated to be un- 
fit for every conflict in life. I was only a 

T 3 
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weak, frieDdless, tempted girl. A lass without 
a heart might have played for long at that 
comedj. I could not. I hungered for some* 
thing real, and, my friend — I have been very 
near the brink. Then one night at the play, 
but just in time, I saw my own story on the 
stage^ and learnt whither I was drifting. I 
told Madame Marcillys I must leave her. She 
heard the news with the same indulgent good 
nature with which she had housed me so long, 
and found for me, how I never knew, a.n 
English family who wanted a French governess. 
She wrote me some excellent testimonials, and 
I went to live with the Noalls under the name 
of Marie Yinet, the alias Madame Marcillys had 
invented for me on my coming to live with her. 
The Noalls were disagreeable proud people, but 
they treated me with respect and even kind- 
ness, and paid me fairly well. Almost all their 
time was spent in travelling, and I was, if not 
happy, at any rate occupied and out of danger. 
But I soon learnt how well Madame Marcillys 
had hidden me. Within six months after my 
leaving her Du Chfttelet was on my track. He 
followed us from place to place, and began 
writing me threatening letters. You may see 
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ihem." She produced several letters, and 
pointed to numerous passages in them that 
fipoke of '* revenge," "disgrace," ''an angry 
husband's just revenge," "a well merited 
death," '*a worthless woman's fittest end/' 
^'paying with her blood for her iniquities." 
Folding them up, she continued, ** Mr. Noall 
43oon discovered something was amiss. He 
pressed me hard with questions, and, on my 
failing to answer them satisfactorily, dismissed 
me. That was last November, when they were 
in town, whither I had been glad to come to 
escape my husband. Mr. Noall told me I 
ishould easily get another engagement if I 
applied to some of the tutorial agencies. I 
hope he believed it, for I was never more 
cruelly deceived. I had, you perceive, never 
before paid for my own food and lodging. 
Half my small savings went in the first week. 
On removing to less pretentious lodgings I was 
robbed, and then — must I go into every detail 
that is hard to tell ?" 

"I will finish for you. — Seeking cheaper and 
43till cheaper lodgings, compelled by hunger to 
raise money on your jewelry, hoping and wait- 
ing in vain for work, you found yourself at 
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the last extremitj, and appealed to Sarleigh, 
who saved you from starvation, but not from 
your husband." 

"Only I should tell you that at my last 
miserable lodging I was scared by the report of 
some foreigner seeking me, and had to give my 
last shilling to the people of the house to bribe 
them into silence. And that is indeed all. I 
have hidden nothing.'' She looked into his 
face to see whether he believed her, and was 
evidently satisfied, for she added, "And thank 
you for believing me. I could not have told 
anyone else, but I am always a different 
woman when I am with you. Now, what am 

I to do r 

" You have not met with sensible counsellors, 
Madame du Chfttelet. You must see that, at 
any rate with the help of the police, your hus- 
band was sure ultimately to catch you. What 
I wonder at is, how you have escaped him so 
long. Now all you have to do is to go with 
me to the nearest magistrate, a friend of ours, 
and to make it plain to him, as you can from 
these letters, that your husband threatens to 
treat you with violence. The law will protect 
you, and compel him to support you; and, should 
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he be found to be dangerously demented^ will 
insist on his confinement in a lunatic asylum* 
In the latter case, I believe this marriage could, 
if you -wish it, be annulled." 

''And that is all I need do to be quite safet 
I wish I had told you long ago." 

In his thoughts Montenotte agreed with her, 
he wished she had told him, but he made no 
reply. He imagined it cruel to criticize the 
course a terrified woman had chosen because 
she saw no other. This feeling was perhaps 
fanciful, but pardonable enough, considering 
that in the collapse of all the hopes centred in 
her belief that she had done her best was the 
only homage he had to offer. Nor did she 
speak for several minutes. The disclosure of 
the truth had, owing to her hearer's tact and 
gentleness, cost her less than she anticipated, 
but, when her tale was told, she seemed to her- 
self to have lost her dignity, and felt loth to be 
looked at, now she was stripped of her mask of 
girlish innocence, and confessed a wife, who 
had deserted her husband, and pretended to be 
a single woman. Yet the minds of men are 
misunderstood by women who fear to be less 
esteemed for frankly telling how hard they 
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have found the battles of life. At last Bour- 
bachokdtzouli asked, 

^* And^ after 1 have secured myself from my 
husband^ what shall I do?" 

Montenotte proposed several courses to her. 
He even suggested her returning to France. 
If she remained in London, her being a married 
woman would, he said, facilitate her earning a 
livelihood by giving private music lessons. 

" And remember," he concluded, " you have 
sincere friends in this house. We shall be al- 
ways glad to help you, and, if you stay in 
town, to do our best to brighten your life. 
Now I am going to order you something to 
eat, for your looks assure me you need it.'' 

She followed him out of the room with her 
eyes. Was it possible that this was all be 
cared for her? Was he indifferent whether she 
remained in England or returned to France? 
Would he be always happy to see her, and 
never find any pain in meeting her? Then 
she had neither eyes, nor ears, nor one atom 
of feminine penetration remaining. No, the 
truth was plain enough. He loved her so, and 
so unselfishly that for her sake he had masked 
his love, lest he should cost her modesty the 
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verieBt shadow of humiliation. And over that 
great generous love she might have reigned 
happier than any empress, but must, alas I be 
now content instead to be nothing at all to 
him, no part of his history, no sharer of his 
pleasures, no solace of his pain, no sweet, wo- 
manly influence, but only for a few odd hours 
one of the speaking shadows in the moving 
background of his life. 

But if ever in her life's dreadest moments 
she had doubted whether her sacred honour 
was worth what it was costing her, no such 
misgiving tainted her present thoughts. In 
the light of his example, she was fain to be as 
honourable, as upright as he. 

He was long away, the greater part of the 
time alone in the library, with his elbows on 
the leather-covered table, and his head pressed 
between his hands, crushing his passion to 
death. His concluding sentence, carefully cal- 
culated to leave on her mind an impression of 
kindly indifference, cost him the very last of 
his store of endurance, so &eely bestowed upon 
the patient hearing of hopeless things. After 
it, a few minutes' solitude was indispensable, 
not for fear his passion should prompt him to 
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put temptation in her way, but lest, by unwit- 
tingly betraying what he felt, he ebould com- 
mit an offence against her delicacy. It is so 
difficult to be wise in the bewilderment of a 
crisis. 

Confident, at length, that he could go on 
with the part a noble affection, no less than 
respect bade him act, he ordered some refresh- 
ments, and himself waited on Bourbachokitzouli 
whilst she partook of them. Both had much to 
say, but neither dared venture on saying much, 
and Madame du Ch&telet sat in the window 
eating her luncheon in a painful silence, which 
the summer sunshine without, and the bright 
light sparkling on the glass and plate before 
her, seemed to ridicule. Presently, to Monte- 
notte's surprise, a great tear stole down her 
cheek. 

'* Don't cry," he said, gently, coming near 
and laying his hand on the back of her chair. 

" Don't say, * don't cry !' " she pleaded, look- 
ing up piteously, her moist eyes at the same 
instant brimming over, and her rich lips quiver- 
ing so that she could hardly speak, ^'I have 
stifled my poor tears, one, two, three, four times 
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to-day, and I want to cry." And she burst 
into tears. 

Montenotte turned away, and sat down grind- 
ing his teeth. Every heavy sob of hers smote 
on his heart like a blow from a sledge-hammer, 
but what could he say or do f Once, because 
he could no longer endure her piteous crying 
without some effort made to comfort her, he 
ventured to approach her, but she motioned 
him away, and so he left her to assuage in her 
own way the grief he had no right to share. 
Her weeping became more fitful at last, and 
then ceased, and she rose and commenced rest- 
lessly pacing the room, drying her eyes, and 
catching now and again a long sobbing breath. 
Hoping the storm was over, and that she might, 
like a summer's day after showers, be brighter 
for her tears, he ventured, as she passed him, to 
look up, and, with a cheerfulness that was all 
assumed, to say, " That has done you good, you 
will be better now." Upon which she threw 
herself on the nearest chair, and, putting her 
arms on the table, leant her forehead on them^ 
and began crying more passionately than 
before. 
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Suddenly — she had raised her face to wipe 
the trickling tears off her cheeks — she started 
from her chair, which fell back heavily on the 
floori and^ with a cry of terror, rushed to Mon- 
tenotte*s side, with one hand seizing his shoul- 
der so violently that he winced, whilst with the 
other she pointed to the door behind him, 
48aying, 

<< They are here : make them go into another 
room I" 

Laying his hand on her arm to re-assure her, 
llontenotte quickly rose, and looked round. 

In the doorway between that and the next 
room stood Sarleigh. Terror and bewilderment 
were stamped on his feeble countenance, fie 
was besmeared from head to foot with grey 
mud spattered not only on his clothes, but on 
his hands and face. In the front of his waist- 
coat a long tear extended from near his left 
4Bhoulder almost to his waist, showing, at places, 
the lining, and, at places, the shirt beneath. He 
stood trembling, desirous, as it seemed, to 
speak, but apparently deprived of the command 
of his lips and voice. 

^' Is Du Cbfttelet with you ?'' asied Bourbacho- 
kdtzouli, shrinking behind Montenotte. In her 
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alarm at being found by her husband with the 
artist^ she was scarcely conscious of Sarleigh's 
plight. 

A slow, sepulchral voice, that might have 
mounted from the bottom of hell, issued from 
the deacon's uncertain lips, ** He's d-e-a-d." 

** Dead I" exclaimed Bourbachokdtzouli^ step- 
ping forward. " Monsieur du Chfttelet dead I" 

Sarleigh nodded two or three times, with 
open mouth. 

Bourbachokdtzouli looked round over her 
shoulder at Montenotte. 

" Oh, Mr. Montenotte, is it possible ? Dead V*' 
She spoke in an earnest whisper, whilst an 
unhoped-for hope shone in her eyes. 

"Sarleigh, my dear fellow, what does thi& 
mean!" asked the artist, approaching him. " What 
a state you are in! Where is Du Ch&telet?" 

" He's dead. He is dead, quite dead." The 
deacon spoke slowly, and heaved at the end a 
long, groaning sigh. 

^* He is dead, there seems no doubt about it,'^ 
repeated Montenotte to Madame du Chatelet, 
who, breathless with interest, had resumed her 
seat, and now looked restlessly from one speaker 
to the other. 
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" How did he die, Sarleigh ? and where have 
you been V* asked Montenotte. 

** Down by the river. I killed him I" 

As he spoke he held up to view, with dis- 
tended fingers, two dirty, blood-stained palms, 
whilst his eyes and mouth opened wide with all 
the inexpressible horror of guilt. The artist 
hastily pushed him into the further room. 

'^ Sit still and think," he said. Sarleigh sank 
down into the chair he indicated, and Monte- 
notte returned to Madame du Ch&telet, now 
almost as pale as the deacon. 

" You feel unwell," he said. 

" I do, very faint." 

*' Come to the window, and breathe the fresh 
air." 

As he spoke, he put his arm around her, and, 
almost lifting her from her chair, supported her 
to the window-seat, poured out a glass of wine, 
and held it to her lips, and remained by her till 
fihe freed herself from his supporting arm, and, 
turning her face away, motioned him to return 
*o Sarleigh, waiting in the further room. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

SARLEIGH had left Nanham with Du Ch&te- 
let by the train following that which took 

the Frenchman's wife to London. During the 
journey Du Chatelet's manner underwent a re- 
markable change. Ethel's information, though 
it had the immediate effect of making him more 
intractable than before, produced little altera- 
tion in the interminable garrulity with which he 
alternately bemoaned himself, and abused his 
wife. But, before he and the curate had travel- 
led together many miles, this incoherent queri- 
moniousness gave place to a cold cynicism, suc- 
ceeded in turn by almost absolute silence. At 
the same time his restlessness proportionate- 
ly increased. He frequently changed his seat 
from one side to the other^ and from one end to 
the other of the carriage. For a few seconds he 
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Tirould stand at the window, and then sit down 
and compose himself for a nap, rising almost 
immediately to stretch his arms, and shuffle 
and twist his body in strange convolutions, as 
if his clothes fretted him. When he spoke it 
was to complain of heat, and sickness, and a 
general sense of oppression. As the train near- 
ed London he became quieter, and his short con- 
versations with his companion assumed a more 
confidential form. He many times repeated, 
" I do not feel well, Mr. Sarleigh." " I should 
like to see a doctor." ^' I feel ill." '' I fear I 
am going to be very unwell." "I am very 
unwell sometimes. I wish I could see a 
doctor." 

Sarleigh, gratified at the alteration in his 
manner, readily exhibited his sympathy, and 
suggested that the anxieties and annoyances of 
the last few days might have upset him. Du 
Ch&telet paid little attention to what was said, 
and only repeated, "I fear I am going to be 
unwell. I should like to see a doctor." 

On their arrival in town, he seemed to have 
forgotten his wife, and to think of nothing but 
the search for a medical man. Sarleigh objected. 
He knew where they might probably find Ma- 
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dame du Ob&telet now, he knew nothing of 
where she might be a few hours hepce. He 
represented to the Frenchman the long time he 
had been seeking the fugitive lady, and the 
unique opportunity he now had of securing her, 
more, of catching her in the very arms, so to 
say, of her paramour, and so making it im- 
possible for her, in the future, to conceal her 
misconduct by falsehood. Though the French- 
man's answers showed he had again changed 
his mind, and that his wife had become the 
object of his all-pardoning solicitude^ and the 
deacon of his unrelenting suspicion, the alluring 
arguments of the latter in the end prevailed, 
and the two proceeded to Chiswick, without 
waiting to see a medical man. So extraordin- 
ary, however, did Du Ch&telet's restlessness be- 
come that Sarleigh was thankful for the sight 
of the orchards around Chiswick, and the arrival 
of the train at the little station a short distance 
outside the town. 

The Frenchman leapt from the train to the 
ground with an agility that astonished the 
curate^ and immediately set off, at a run^ for the 
further end of the platform. A small gate was 
there, not the usual exit, fastened by a bolt. He 
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was still fumbling at this when Sarleigh over- 
took him. 

** We cannot get out I We cannot get out I 
What must we do? Must we jump?" asked 
Du Chfttelet, excitedly. 

Two artisans, hulking fellows, whose speech 
showed them to be north countrymen, came up, 
and one of them pushing roughly past Dn 
Ohfttelet^ pulled back the bolt, and threw open 
the gate. 

" You're too weak in the lug. You han't the 
strength to pull it. That's what's the matter 
with you," he said, rudely, to Du Chfttelet, who 
had not addressed him. The Frenchman turned 
to Sarleigh^ and tossing his arms, and breathing 
hard, said, 

^' I do not understand I I do not understand ! 
What is it?" Then, without waiting for any 
answer, he pointed to the new brick yillas 
among the trees, and said, **Is she there V 
Which one?" 

Sarleigh explained that they had yet a little 
way to walk. They crossed the railroad and 
set out towards Ghiswick. Their road lay 
through a crooked lane, on one side of which 
was a footpath running by a long brick wall, 
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provided with slightly projecting buttresses. 
Every trifle proved a cause of agitation to Du 
-Ch&telet. The crooked lane, he said, went 
round and round, they should never get to the 
end of it. Sarleigh was trying to mislead him : 
they were walking in a labyrinth. The path 
was at places narrow and uneven, and the brick 
wall had, in the course of years, fallen out of 
the perpendicular, and slightly projected over 
the path. Du Ch&telet asserted it was falling, 
he had seen it move, in a few moments it would 
crush them. The path "had something the 
matter with it, it go like that." He stopped, 
and, extending his right hand, moved it in 
imitation of the rolling of a boat at sea. Then 
he suddenly walked on again at a furious 
speed, exclaiming, *' I will catch her I I will 
have her blood !" 

Taking his arm, the deacon compelled him 
to regulate his pace. An unpleasant conviction 
that Du Ch&telet's excitement was getting be- 
yond all bounds began to force itself on his 
mind. There remained^ however, but little of 
the way, and to attempt to leave Du Ch&telet 
might be as dangerous as to accompany him. 
They soon entered Chiswick, and passed some 

u2 
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small houses with prettj little gardens full of 
roses and tiger-lilies in full bloom. 

" Is it here ?" asked the Frenchman, coming 
to an unexpected stop in front of one of them, 
and pointing. 

**Not here, but very little further/' replied 
Sarleigh. Presently he said, *^ Here we turn to 
the left." 

But Du Chiltelet jerked his arm away from 
his guide's, and walked straight on. Sarleigh 
followed, thinking it was perhaps wisest to let 
him see for himself that was not the way. 
When they had gone a little distance, a sharp 
turn brought them in sight of the river. A 
short crooked street led past some shops and 
houses and a church to the water. 

Du Cb&telet threw his arms up high above 
his head, and, screaming in French, ^' Oh, my 
God, it is the river, she has drowned herself I" 
rushed down to the river beach. 

It was nearly low tide, and a wide expanse 
of mud and dirty gravel lay between the end of 
the street and the sunken water. Here and 
there, near high water mark, some dirty green 
patches of scrubby reed and coarse shabby 
grass varied the monotony of the greyish mud. 
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In the river were a barge working its way 
down, and two or three boats moored in mid 
stream. Opposite only muddy banks and a 
wharf, and some trees in the fields beyond. 

From the end of the street a narrow, much 
damaged concrete causeway led to the water's 
edge. Du Chfttelet first ran some way down 
ihis, and Sarleigh imagined he meant to plunge 
into the stream. Just as he was meditating 
calling for aid, Du Ch&telet turned back. When 
he reached Sarleigh, he said, gravely, *' She is 
not there, let us go along the beach." Then he 
turned and began picking his way through the 
mud and the patches of grass along the shore. 
The deacon demurred about following. When 
the Frenchman had gone a short distance he 
turned, and, smiling, made a sign to his com- 
panion to come on. As he stood smiling and 
beckoning, Sarleigh at last complied. If he 
<;ould do nothing else, he could give an alarm 
in case the Frenchman again rushed towards 
the water. There was a low bank on the left, 
the diflFerence between the level of the beach 
and that of a field. A broken iron railing 
{some fragments of which were fallen on the 
beach) and a ragged hedge surmounted it. 
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Bj the side of this Sarleigh and Du Chatelet 
pursued their way. They had passed one or 
two wrecks of boats, rotten, shapeless things, 
half imbedded in mud, and the causeway was 
some hundred yards behind them^ when Du 
Ch&telet paused abruptly in a narrow place 
between the bank, here higher than before, and 
the wreck of a large barge lying near it. For 
an instant he hungrily fixed his eyes on Sar- 
leigh, and then, seizing him by the collar with 
his right hand, dashed him to the ground. He 
might with ease have throttled him on the 
spot. Instead, he put his knee on his breast, 
and began abusing him. 

" You seduce my wife ! You bad fellow 1 You 
have drown her I I kill, kill you I" 

Sarleigh uttered a desperate scream for help, 

*' You make one noise, I kill you I" hissed Dn 
Chd.telet between his teeth. At the same time, 
he fumbled nervously to find something in his 
pocket. This search gave the deacon an op- 
portunity, of which he instantly availed himself, 
to throw off Du Chatelet by a lurch, and to get 
upon his knees. He had not done so before 
Dn Chfttelet had found, and opened, a murder- 
ous knife. For a minute a doubtful struggle 
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ensued between the two men kneeling on the 
mud. The Frenchman wildly stabbed with the 
open knife at his prisoner, whom he had again 
caught by the skirt of his coat, and Sarleigh 
strove to elude his strokes, to keep his adver- 
sary at arm's length, and to get upon his feet. 
At length a thrust, more successful than those 
that preceded it, grazed the deacon's breast^ 
and cut his waistcoat from shoulder to waist. 
The instant after, he caught both Du Chatelet's 
wrists, and with a violent jerk threw him back 
on the mud, and at the same time himself got 
on his feet. 

Whilst he knelt, he had been made conscious, 
by the pain it gave him, that a piece of iron 
railing was under his knee, and, as Du Chatelet 
now rushed at him again, he caught up the 
iron to defend himself. Anyone the least in- 
structed in self-defence, and armed with such a 
terrible weapon as that of which Sarleigh had 
possessed himself, might easily have kept the 
madman at bay without doing him serious in- 
jury. But the nature and use of his arms was 
entirely unknown to the curate, and nothing 
that moment occurred to his thought but the 
imminent peril he was in of being ruthlessly 
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butchered by a lunatic. As Du Cb&telet lunged 
at him again, Sarleigh, with all the violence of 
fear^ twice struck wildly at his head with the 
rough rusty bar. The knife dropped from Du 
Chd.telet's hand, as he himself, with a groan, 
fell back against the side of the wreck, and 
thence on the mud. 

Half a minute Sarleigh stood, the bar in his 
hand, its other end resting on the mud, and 
looked at the tumbled form at his feet. Then 
he dropped the iron, and stealthily, for fear he 
should rise unexpectedly, approached, leant 
over, stooped, and knelt down at the side of 
the fallen man. He lay motionless. A great 
black and red broken place on his left temple 
marked the locality of the first blow, a torn, 
bleeding wound on his neck, made by the iron's 
rusty edge, that of the second. The deacon 
turned pale and faint at the sight of the bleed- 
ing, broken flesh. Was the Frenchman dead ? 
He did not seem to breathe. Timidly Sarleigh 
tried to feel his heart, but could recognize no 
pulsation. He drew out his watch to see if any 
breath would condense upon its case, but, in 
approaching to try, he put his left hand into 
the warm blood on the mud, and started back 
with a shudder of horror. 
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Then he sat down, unconscious of the damp- 
ness of the mud^ and, with his hands clasped 
behind his bent head, stared and stared at the 
wounds till they ceased to drip. Except the 
sound of hammering, and the hum of the machin- 
ery in a factory not very near, all was silent, 
still. How long he sat thus he knew not, nor why 
he at last rose and began retracing his steps. 
Before he had gone many yards, he paused to 
look back at the motionless figure by the wreck. 
Some instinct now prompted him to run, but he 
resisted it. He was emerging from the first 
suspense of all thought to the grisly conscious- 
ness of murder. He picked his way through 
the moisture of the dirty beach, back to the 
causeway, and turned up the street, A vague 
purpose of after all going to Montenotte guided 
his steps. The first thing he really saw was a 
barber with an apron on, and a dark red bag in 
one hand, standing outside a public-house, near 
a stand of freshly-washed tin pots sparkling in 
the sun. The man had a razor in his right 
hand, and was idly scratching his chin with the 
end -of it. He looked at Sarleigh, and the look 
made the deacon hesitate whether he should 
turn back or go on. Next two working men in 
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brown holland clothes in different stages of 
dirtiness passed him. They did not notice 
him. Then a little lad sweeping a doorstep 
looked round at him curiously, and made a 
face. Sarleigh's heart sank at the prospect of 
having to thread his way among so many 
questioniug eyes. He turned through the 
churchyard into a narrow passage between two 
high walls. This way was longer than the 
other, but less frequented. About the middle 
of the passage a policeman^ walking leisurely 
and whistling, met him. The unexpected ap- 
pearance of the humble oiSicer of justice sent a 
tremor through his limbs. But the policeman 
took no apparent notice of him, he passed un- 
challenged, and at length arrived at Monte- 
notte's. The full consciousness of his hideous 
misfortune, to say the least, of his hideous 
crime it might be, had by this time full posses- 
sion of him. He dared neither ring nor knock. 
A side path gave him access to the garden 
behind the house. Thence he entered through 
the conservatory, and then sought the little 
room as the place where he would most proba- 
bly find somebody. 

What met his eyes there ? Montenotte, with 
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his back towards him, seated in the arm-chair, 
Bourbachokdtzouli, not far off, leanings crying^ 
on the table^ and her half-finished luncheon on 
a little round table near the window. It was 
not the discovery of these two together, the 
very thing he had set out from Nanham in hope 
of detecting, that silenced him, but a dread of 
the sound of his own voice. Then Madame du 
Chatelet looked up, and saw him. Her excla- 
mations and Montenotte's questions helped him 
to stammer out what had happened. After a 
few minutes' quiet, he was able, on the artist's 
return from timely attention to Bourbacho- 
katzouli, to give a sufficiently circumstantial 
account of the fray by the river. His remorse, 
expressed less in words than in silences broken 
by sighs, which constantly interrupted his sen- 
tences, and by a cruel appositeness of disjointed 
speech, was most painful to witness. Most of 
all his thoughts were engrossed by the blow his 
mother's uncertain health would receive, and 
the injury done to the girls at home, made 
"murderer's sisters." That brought tears to 
his eyes. As he proceeded to speak of the 
moral interdict that must for ever bar him 
from the altar and the pulpit, and so mar his 
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life and calliDg, for who could be present at 
his ministrations T as he dwelt drearily on the 
hideous recollections he had acquired for him- 
self for the rest of his life "by being weak 
•enough to listen to an abandoned woman," 
Montenotte, perceiving that now he had re- 
covered his speech he would maunder on inter- 
minably, refused to hear more. Sarleigh, at his 
instigation, proceeded with him to the police- 
station^ and yielded himself up into the hands 
of justice. During the interrogation that en- 
49ued, the artist accompanied the police to the 
beach, where Du Chdtelet's dead body was 
found exactly as Sarleigh had struck him down. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

IT was evening : a soft summer evening near 
sunset^ with a western sky full of crimson 
clonds that shed a rosy glow wherever the last 
rays of the sinking orb cast their fading light.^ 
The many sounds of human life seemed each 
moment to become more distant or more low, 
and in their place the fresh evening scent of 
flowers and the first whispers of the gracious 
night stole through the cooling air. Bourbach- 
okatzouli with Montenotte at her side was 
sauntering on the terrace waiting for dinner*^ 
Since his return they had dropped into an art- 
less familiarity, by mutual consent, without re-^ 
serve. Only one word remained to be spoken. 
"Madame du Ch&telet," said the artist, "I 
have still one thing to say to you, one thing ta 
learn from you : something on which my happi- 
ness depends." 
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** What can you and I have to say to each 
other that both of us do not already know 
without saying itt*' she replied, hanging her 
head. 

*^ Ton make me fear I ought to be asking for 
your pardon, not your love." 

" My pardon 1 For what ? For your forbear- 
ance, or your generosity ?" 

"For neither^ but for not having hidden a 
love for one I had no right to love." 

" And you think, you conceited man 1 you 
could hide your love from— —a woman who 
loved you.'' 

** Then as you love me, love, you will be my 
wife V* he said, holding out bis hands to take 
her to himself. 

But she caught them^ and kept him at arms' 
length. 

"Before I say *yes,' listen. I loved you 
when I should not. That is told now. Tou 
made me. When I found it out^ I sent you 
away. And after that, because I knew it was 
so wicked, I tried to cure myself of loving you, 
end could not." 

Her hands dropped, and, for answer, he drew 
her, all rosy with blushes, to himself, and 
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pressed on her beautiful lips a kiss ^bich they 
returned. 

^' Hugh, be good to me/' she said, as her 
head sank on his shoulder. " I can learn, and 
I will, to be more like what your wife should 
be, but you must help me patiently." 

"And will not Bourbachokdtzouli help me?" 
he asked, playfully. 

She drew herself from his arms and, raising 
her black eyes to his, said scarcely above a 
whisper, whilst her breast heaved with emotion, 

" If you think I shall not, let me go now, and 
you shall say, *She was some help to me by 
being no hindrance.' I can bear to earn my 
bread alone for love of you, but not to eat 
yours and be of no use to you." 

" I know I never shall know your worth," he 
fiaid, musingly. " Come, love, and we will fight 
through life together." 

"And have plenty of play, too," replied 
Bourbachokdtzouli, gaily, slipping her arm into 
his. '* Fancy ! this morning I, for very shame, 
would glady have shrunk into my grave, and 
everything sparkling in the summer sunshine 
seemed to mock me. Now the sun is scarcely 
set, and I am the happiest woman on earth." 
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A fragment of a letter from this '< happiest 
woman on earth " to Mrs. Couton, written a few 
months later, will tell as much as the reader 
may care to know about the other actors of 
this storj. 

''My husband is quite angry with Mr. Sar- 
leigh for not having come to see us since his 
acquittal. He cannot understand that Mr. Sar- 
leigh does not mean ever to forgive poor me. 
I am happy to say his eieter Mrs. Turquand is 
more charitable. We met her and her husband 
at the Grosvenor. Mr. Turquand seems to keep 
Ethel under a sort of surveillance. She told 
me her mother had more easily got over the 
double shock of her son's misfortunes and her 
favourite daughter's runaway match than any- 
one expected, that Alice had taken it all very 
much to heart, and that Lilian had latterly 
become so unwell they were all alarmed about 
her, the more because she was so intractable, 
and would neither be nursed nor advised. I felt 
sure that it was not nursing nor physic poor 
Lily needed so much as a little indulgence and 
some change that would enable her to break 
from her unwholesome, morose habits. Can 
you believe it I I went down to Nanham and 
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invited her to come and stay with us. Mrs. 
Sarleigh was distantly polite. I thought the 
poor old lady sadly altered. Alice wonld not 
see me. Lily actually consented to come, I 
believe more to provoke her mother and Alice 
than to please me. She has been with us a 
week, and her health is already improved. I 
won't say anything about her temper. 

^^Mr. and Mrs. Rowlands called last week. 
They have apparently discovered that Mr. 
Montenotte is going to be a celebrity, and wish 
to cultivate our acquaintance. If I could know 
Mrs. Rowlands and her children without know- 
ing her husband^ they might be welcome visi- 
tors. The poor woman, who spoke to me 
without reserve during the few minutes I was 
alone with her, seems to lead a hopeless life. 

" I acknowledged with my compliments, and 
nothing else, Mrs. Tansley's impertinent beg- 
ging letter. Mr. Couton knows I am more 
than ready to help, as far as I can, anyone he 
recommends." 

THE END. 
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fosition which gave him admission into the best literary and political circles of 
aris. He was a cultivated and sensible man, who knew how to take full advan- 
tage of such an opening. And above all, he had by long practice so trained his 
.memory as to enable it to recall all the substance, and often the words, of the long 
^conversations wbich he was always holding. These conversations he wrote down 
with a surprising accuracy, and tiien handed the manuscript to his friends, that 
they might correct or modify his report of what they had said. This book thus 
contains the opinions of eminent men given in the freedom of conversation, and 
afterwards carefully revised. Of their value there cannot be a question. The book 
Is one of permanent historical interest There is scarcely a page without some 
memorable statement by some memorable man. Politics and society and literature 
—the three great interests that make up life — are all discussed in turn, and there is 
no discussion which is unproductive of weighty thought or striking tacV'^Atherugunu 
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and flneat endowmenta. It ia obTlona that the hlatorian haa been at eapedal pains 
to Jnatify hia reputation, to atrengthen hia hold npon the learned, and alao to 
extend hia away orer the many who prise an attraetiye atyle and intereating narra- 
tive more highly than laboriona reaearch and philoaophic inaighl"— Ifomim/ PoiL 

" The thanka of all atndenta of EngUah hiatory are doe to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for hia derer and original work, * Hiatory of two Qaeena.* The book ia a yaloable 
contribution to Engliah hiatory. The auUior haa conanlted a number of original 
sonroea of information— in particular the arehiyea at Simancaa, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon ia a akilfnl writer. Hia atyle, alngularly yiyid, graphic, and dramatio^ 
la aliye with human and artiatic intereat Some of the incidental descriptions 
reach a yery high leyel of pictureaqne power,**— DaUp Nem, 

VOLS. HI. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINB OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hbfwobth Dixon. Second Edition, Demy 8yo. Price 90b. 
Completing the Work» 

*' Theae concluding yolnmea of Mr. Dlxon'a * Hiatory of two Qneena * win be per- 
need with keen Intereat by tiiouaanda of readera Whilat no leaa yaluable to the 
atndent, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earliar 
half of the hiatory. Eyery page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn'a atonr affords 
a happy illuatration of the author'a yiyid and pictureaqne atyle. The work ahonld 
be found in eyery library."— Pm^. 

" Mr. Dixon haa pre-eminently the art of intereating hia readers. He haa pro- 
duced a narratiye of conalderable yalue, conceiyed m a apirit of faimeaa, and 
written with power and pictureaqne effect**— Z>ai7y I^em. 

HISTORY OP WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pemisylyania. By W. Hsfworth Dizov. ANBwLiBRiBTEDniOK. 
1 YoL demy 8to, with Portrait. 12s. 

" Mr. Dixon*a * William Penn * ia, perhapa, the beat of hia booka. He haa now re- 
▼laed and iaaued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It ia now offered in a 
sumptuoua yolume, matching with Mr. Dixon'a recent booka. to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for hia intereating and inatmctlye memoir of 
one of we worthiea of England.*'— J?;rayn<n«r. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 yds. 8yo, with Coloured JUnstrations. dOs. 
"Mr. Dixon*a book will be certain not only to intereat but to please its readers 
and it deaeryea to do ao. It containa a great deal that ia worthy of attention, and 
ia likely to produce a yery naeful effect**— /9a/«rday ReHew, 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Third Edition, 1 yoL demy 8yo. 15b. 
"A liyely, intereating, and altogether noyel book on Switzerland. It la full of 
yaluable information on aociaL political, and eccleslaatical qnestions, and, like aD 
Mr. Dixon's books, is sminentiy readable."*i>a% JTwt, 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGIANA, LADY CHATTER- 

TON; With some Passages from her Diary. By E. Hbmxaob 
Dbbino. 1 YoL demy Svo. ISs. 
Among other persons mentioned In this work are Lords Lansdowne, Brongham^ 
Maoaalay, Lytton, Houghton; Messrs. Wilberforce, Wordsworth, Hallam, 
Bogers, MoorOf Sydney Smith, Landor, Lockhart, Fonblanqne, Warbnrton, 
Harness, Ghantrey; Count Montalembert, Dr. UUathome, Dr. Newman, 
Joanna BaUUe, Lady Gifford, Lady Oork, Mra Somerville, Mrs. Norton, Ac. 

"Lady Ghatterton's Diary gives a sketch of society daring a well known bat 
<6Yer-interesting period Mr. Dering may be congratolated on haying famished a 
graceful epilogue to the story of an interesting life.*'— ^Mefunim. 

THE YOUTH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. Edited, 

from the French of L. WiBSBNiai, by Ghablottb M. Yonqb, Anther 
of " The Heir of Bedclyffe," Ac. 2 vols, crown Svo. 21s. 
"M. Wiesener is to be complimented on the completeness, accuracy, and re- 
search shown in this work. He has drawn largely on the French Archives, the 
Fablio Beoord OiBce, and British Museum, for information contained in original 
<locuments, to some of which notice is directed for the first tim& M. Wiesener's 
work is well worth translating, for it is most interesting as showing the education 
and circnmstances which tended to form the character of that extraordinary 
•queen. Miss Yonge appears to have successfully accomplished the task which she 
has undertaken."— iiMcfUBCffii. 

A LEGACY : Being the Life and Remains of John 

Mabtin, Schoohnaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the 
Author of ^* John Haufaz." 2 vols, crown Svo. With Portrait. 2 Is. 
** This is, in many respects, a remarkable book. It records the life, work, aspira- 
tions, and death of a schoolmaster and poet, of lowly birth but high-strung and 
ambitious souL His writings brim with vivid thought, keen analysis of feel- 
ing, touches of poetic sentiment, and trenchant criticism of men and books, ex- 
pressed in scholarly language." — OuardicM. 

"Mra Graik has related a beautiful and pathetic story— « story of faith and 
courage and untiring energy on the part of a young and gifted man, who might 
under other circnmstances have won a place in literature. The story is one worth 
readhig.'*— Pa« MaU Gazette. 

THE THEATRE FRANGAIS IN THE REIGN 

OF LOUIS XV. By Lobd LAMmaxoN. 1 vol. demy Svo. 153. 

" A most valuable contribution to dramatic literature. All members of the pro- 
fession should read it." — Morning Poet 

" A work on a most attractive subject, which will be perused with keen interest 
by thousands of readers. It is written in a style singularly vivid, dramatic, and in- 
teresting."— Court Journal 

HISTORIC CHATEAUX: Blois, Fontainebleau, 

YiNGENNES. By Lord Laminoton. 1 vol. Svo. 158. 
"A very interesting volume."— THmei. 

"A lively and agreeable book, full of action and colour."—^<AeiuBttm. 
*'This book is bright, pleasant reading."— ^ritiiA Quarteriy Beoiew. 

LONDONIANA. By Edward Walford, M.A., 

Anthor of " The County Families," &c. 2 volumes crown Svo. 2 Is. 

**A highly interesting and entertaining book. It bristles with anecdotes and 
Amusing sketches. The style is vivid, graphic, and dramatic, and the descriptions 
are given with a terseness and vigour that rivet the attention of the reader. The 
diistorian, the antiquarian, and the lover of romance will combine in pronouncing 
*Londoniana' one of the most readable books of the day.** — Court Journal 

** There is variety and amusement in Mr. Waif ord's volumea"— Pall Matt Gazette^ 
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VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDIOATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8yo. dOs. 
FsOM no Tiicu:^**All the clTiliMd world— Engliih, Oontinentel, and Aiii»- 
rican— >takM ta interest In the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragediaa 
In our national annala If, in imagination, we take onr stsad on those tlme-wom 
walls, and let oentory after oentory flit past os, we shall see in doe soocession tha 
majoritr of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shell see them Jesting, lonsting, loTe-making, plotting, and then anon, per« 
haps, commending uieir sous to Ood in the presence of a hideons masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
oonslderable skill as an historical limner, has set before as in these Tolnmes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His dMcrfptfona 
are given with such terseness and yigoor tiiat we shoold spoil them by sny attempt 
•tcondoisation. In oondnsion, we may congratulate the anthor on this work. Both 
▼olomes are decidedly attractlTe, and throw mnch light on oar national history.** 

VOLS. m. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDIOATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. '^ Oompleting the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy 8to. 80f. 

ROUND THE WORLD IN SIX MONTHS. By 

LiEDT.-CoLONiOi E. S. Bbidobb, Grenadier Gnards. 1. vol 8to. 158^ 
** The author may be congratalated on his success, for his pages are light and 
pleasant The Tolume will be found both amusing and UMetnV'—Athenmum. 

*' Colonel Bridges' book has the merit of being liyely and readable. His adTioa 
to future trarellers as well as his estimate of expenses may be found serriceable.** 
-'PaU Matt Oatette. 

"A thoroughlyiilterestlng and amusing book, as full of solid matter as pleas- 
ant anecdote, we have not met a truer picture of American, Japanese, Chinese* 
Indian, Egyptian, or Maltese scenery and surronndinga" — Court Journal. 

A YOUNG SQUIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY, from the Papers of Chbistofher Jbaffbbson, of Dnl- 

lingham House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by John Cobdt Jbaffbs- 

80N, Anthor of **ABook abont Doctors," Ac. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

** Two volumes of very attractiye matter: — ^letters which illustrate agriculture 

commerce, war, love, and social manners, accotmts of passing public events, and 

details which are not to be found in the Oazettes, and which come with singular 

freshness from private letters."— iKAaumifn. 

" Two agreeable and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on library 
shelves with Pepys, Evelyn, and Beresby.'*— JtTotei and Queria. 

RORAEMA AND BRITISH GUIANA, with » 

Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. By 
J. W. Boddam-Whktham. 8vo. With Map and Illustrations. ]5s. 

"The author has succeeded in producing an interesting and readable book of 
travels. His remarks on every.day life in the tropics, his notes on the geography 
and natural history of the countries he visited, and, above all, his vivid descrip- 
tions of scenery, combine to form a record of adventure which in attractiveness it 
will not be easy to surpass."— ^iKA^nonmi. 

** Mr. Whetham writes with vigour, and describes the life in the forests and on 
the rivers and prairies of South America with a pictnresqueness and freshness of 
interest not inferior to that of the late Mr. Waterton's immortal wanderinga Mr. 
'Whetham travelled in portions of Ouiana little known, meeting with many adven- 
tures, seeing many strange sights, and taking notes which have famished matter 
/or a book of fascinating interest"— Z)a% Nevu, 
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CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Lord 

WnjJAxPnrLEirNOX. Second Series. 2 yolumes demy 8to. dOs. 

Among other perBons mentioned in the Second Series of this work are— The 
Fl&oeBB Oharlotte and Prince Leopold ; the Dukes of Wellington and Beau- 
fort; the Earls of Durham and Carlisle; Lords Byron, Clyde, Adolphus Fitz- 
oiarenoe, and Cockbnm; Sirs Walter Scott, G. Wombwell, A. Barnard, John 
EUey, Sidney, Harry, and C. F. Smith; Count D'Orsay; Dr. Dodd; Messrs. 
Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Jordan, James, Horace, and 
Albert SmiUi, Beazley, Tatterssll, Hudson, Ude, Gtoorge Colman, The KemblM, 
G. F. Cooke, Charles Young. Edmund and Charles Eean, Tates, Harley ; Miss 
Foote; Mrs. Nisbet; Mesdames Catalani,Grassini, Bachel, Ac. 

"This new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fully as entertain- 
ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an excellent memory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly." — PcM MaU Gazette. 

MQne of the best books of the season. Pleasant anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart 
sayings, witticisms, and repartees are to be found on every page." — Court Journal. 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes op the Road. By 

Lord Whjjam Pitt Lennox, Author of *^ Celebrities I have 
Known," &c. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
FOBT, E.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. ISs. 

" Lord William's book is genial, discursive, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
author's personal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of the more famous dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and English coaches. Bianconi's Irish cars, the con- 
tinentiJ diligences, with anecdotes of Mis Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp during the occupation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his volume, with the variety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading."— PoU MaU Oazette. 

LIFE OF MOSOHELES ; with Selections from 

mS DLARIES and correspondence. By His Wifb. 
2 Yols. large post 8to, with Portrait. 24b. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and endmg at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Gzemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Gherubinl, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J B. Cramer, dementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Ealk- 
brenner, Elesewetter, 0. Elingemann, Lablaohe, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persiani, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Ginti- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
SchrSder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, C. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, wHl recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the * Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
stein. Dr. von Billow, LitoUf, Ac., whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of oar native artists. Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, Ac. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
eame in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bnnsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, Ac In- 
deed, the two TolnmeB are full of amusing anecdotes."— iKAensnnn. 
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WORDS OP HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permuaion to Thb Qdbbc. 
Fourth Edition. 1 yol. small 4to, 5b. bound. 

**TbeM lettan, the work of a pare and doTont spirit, deserve to find many 
readera They are greatly .saperior to the average of what is called rellgioiia 
literature."— ^M«u0iif}k 

"The writer of the tenderly-conoelved letters In this volnme was Mrs. Jnlina 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devoat submissiTenese 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; bat in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, whidi 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and dzco- 
lated, and were f omid to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to atTord now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, *£. H. P.\ gives a very faithful outline of the life."— ^rifiiA 
Qiutrterlp Retimo. 

" This touching and most comforting work Is dedicated to Thk Qcbbn, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined."— i9ton<2ardL 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Eev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 toIs. 8vo. SOs. 
" This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and able.*'— /oAn BuU, 

LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including Hie Correspondence. By His Grandson, Sfengkb Wal- 
POLB. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait. 30s. 
"Thisbiography will take rank, as a faithful reflection of the statesman and 
his period, as siso for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completenesa"— /*o«L 

THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS : An Account op 

LOBD DUFFEBIN'S TOUB THROUGH BbITISH CoLUUBIA. IN 1876. By 

MoLTNEuz St. John. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait of Lord 
Dufferin. 21s. 
**Mr. St. John has given us in these pages a record of all that was seen and done 
in a very successful visit His book is instructive, and it should be interesting to 
the general reader." — Timu. 

" Mr. St John is a shrewd and lively writer. The reader wUl find ample variety 
in his book, which is well worth perusaL"'/'a22 Mall Qatttie, 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

** Major Loftus played the part allotted to him with honour and ability, and he 
relates the story of his sea life with spirit and vigour. Some of his sea stories are 
as laughable as anything in * Peter Simple,' while many of his adventures on 
shore remind us of Charles Lever in his freshest daya During his sea life 
Major Loftus became acquainted with many distinguished persons. Besides the 
Duke of 'Wellington, the Prince Begent and Wiliiam IV., he was brought into 

Sersonal relation with the allied Sovereigns, the Due D'AngouIfime, Lord William 
entinck, and Sir Hudson Lowa A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we 
have not often read.".— ^tandordL 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. BOD- 

dam-Whstham. 8vo. With Dlustrations. 15s. 
"Mr. Boddam-Whetham writes easily and agreeably/'^PoZJ J/oJI GazetU, 
" A bright and lively account of Interesting traveL"^(77ote. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 

Rev. A. G. L'EsTBANaB, Author of " The Life of the Rev. W. 
Harness," &e. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
** This work contains a large and yaried amount of information. It is impossible 
to giye any idea of the wealu of anecdote and epigram in its pages."— </oAn BtUL 

A MAN OF OTHER DAYS : Recollections of the 

MiBQmB DB Bkadbboabd. Edited, from the French, by Ghablottb 
H. YoNOS, AatKor of " The Heir of Redolyffe," &e. 2 yoIs. 21s. 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

GuTHBiB. 2 vols, crown Svo. With Ulnstrations. 21s. 
"Written with intelligence and abiUt7.*'-.Pa/< Mall Oagette, 

RECOLLECTIONS of COLONEL DE GONNE- 

VULiLE. Edited from the French by Ghablotte M. Tonob, 

Author of the " Heir of Redclyfife," &c. 2 vols, crown Svo. 2l8. 

** This work discloses a variety of details of interest connected with Napoleon's 

escape from Elba, the Huidred Days, the Boorbon Bestoration, and the Bevolution 

of July, 1880."— 2^ Times. 

THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 
By W. J. 0. MOBNB, R.V.Y.O. 1 voL Svo. With Illustrations. ISs. 

MY LIFE, FROM 1815 to 1849. By Charles Loftus, 

formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
Author of " My Youth by Sea and Land.'* 2 vols, crown Svo. 21s. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. C. 

Jbaffbbbon. 2 vols. Svo. 80s. 
" This book is readable and amnsing from first to iMV^—Montuiff Pott. 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Harvbt, of lokwell-Bury, Author of " Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes." Second Editi<m. 1 voL Svo. 15s. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 vol. Demy Svo, with 8 lUustrations. 16s. 
" The literary merits of this work are of a very high order."— ^tAMsnna 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Habtbt, of Ickwell-Bury. Svo. Second Edition, 15s. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 voL 6s. 
" A biography of the beantifnl and uihappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— Z>ai2y Newt. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Lady Clementina Datibs. 2nd Edition, 2 v. 
" Two charming volnmes, full of the most interesting matter."— Pm^. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 vol. 7s. 6d. bound. 
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MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. Moleswobth, Author 

of " Hatherconrt Rectory," " The Cuckoo Clock," 4c. 8 toIb. 

MERVYN O'CONNOR. By the Eabl op Desaet, 

Author of "EelTerdale," &c. 8 vols. 

A MODERN GREEK HEROINE. 3 vols. 

POOR ZEPH. By F. W. Robinson, Author of 

** Grandmother^s Money/* &o. 3 toIs. 

POET AND PEER. By Hamilton Aide, Author of 

" Penruddocke/' Ac. Dedicated to Lobd Ltttok. 3 toIb. 

" *Po6t and Peer' is a noyel of anasnal merit, the work of a cultivated man of 
the world, who desoribea what he has himself seen. It is, both in intention and 
execntion, the best of Mr. Ald^'a novels, and wiU interest and amnse every reader 
who takes it up.'^-'-Athenmtm. 

'* A thoroughly readable and attractive novel"— J/ommg Pott. 

" In these days of careless and ill-considered writing it is satisfactory to read a 
novel like * Poet and Peer * that shows signs of reflection and conscientioos work- 
manship. Mr. Aldtf evidently knows society welJ, and is as mnch at home in 
society abroad as in England. The final chapters are worked out with great skill, 
and the story is sufficiently relieved with brightness and humour to make it not 
only interesting but agreeable TewAiag."— Saturday Review. 

"If Mr. AId6's aim in writing his *Poet and Peer' was to produce a clever, 
readable novel, he has succeeded in it remarkably well In this entertaining and 
interesting book there are numerous cleverly and carefully sketched figures of 
modem life, and the arrangement of the story is artistic and well composed." — 
Daily Nem. 

THREE RECRUITS, and The Girls They Left 

Behind Them. By Joseph Hatton, Anther of " Cmel London," 

&C. 3 TOlfi. 

*'Mr. Hatton's new story Is likely to become veir popular, for it contains stirring 
Incidents, delightful love episodes, bright descriptions, and a most interesting 
plot"— TTAiteAoJl Rniew. 

" * Three Becruits ' is likely to surprise even Mr. Hatton's admirers by reason of 
the powerfully dramatic character of Its plot, the excellence of the language, and 
its remarkable plcturesqueness. It is one of the best novels of the season, and is 
sure to become exceedingly popular."— i/bmina Pott. 

'* A vigorous and spirited novel, which will well maintain Mr. Hatton's estab- 
lished reputation. The story is full of stirring incident"— /oAn Bull. 

" This novel is extremely entertaining. It is a bright and pleasant story." — 
DaUy Newt, 

FOR HER DEAR SAKE. By MxVRY Cecil Hay^ 

Author of ** Old Myddelton^s Money," &c. 3 toIb. 

" It is very seldom that a novel has appeared more deserving of popularity than 
this unusually interesting story."— Pm<. 

" * For Her Dear Sake is a decided success.'*— /o^^n Bull. 

" Miss Hay undoubtedlv has advanced considerably in this her latest contribu- 
tion to the novels of the day."— Sunday Timet. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY. By Mrs. Randolph, 

Author of " Gentianella," &c. 3 vols. 

" A very pretty and romantic tale. Headers who begin the book are sure to 
finish it*'— Examiner. 

" A very excellent novel The plot is marvellouiny ingenious."— <Stfmiaw Tbnet. 

"This novel abounds in those brilliant qualities which characterised Mrs. Ban- 
dolph's former books. We strongly recommend • Lily of the Valley ' as a work 
which rivets the attention from the opening to the last paga"— Court Jownai. 
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THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. By 

Mbs. Oliphamt, Author of " Chronicles of Carlingford/' &c. Second 
Edition, 3 vols. 

'' *The Greatest Heiress in England ' should add to Mrs. OliphanVs reputation. 
It is noticeably good among the great number of her good novels. The story runs 
aloxig pleasantly, and maintains the reader's interest throughout"— iKAcfUBtmi. 

" This book is a delightful one— fresh, interesting, wholesome, and well written. 
It deserves to take rank among the best works of the author."— Examiner. 

** There is a great deal of Mrs. Oliphant's beet humour and oleyemess in this 
novel Her great store of observation and power of amusing description are 
largely displayed."— Dotfy Nem. 

YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author of " John 

Halifax, Gentleman." Second Edition, 3 vols. 

"* Young Mrs. Jardine * is a pretty story, written in pure English." — The Times. 

^* There is much tenderness and good feeling in this book. It is pleasant and 
wholesome."— il thenonan. 

'* 'Young Mrs. Jardine ' is a book that all should read. Whilst it is quite the 
equal of any of its predecessors in elevation of thought and style, it is, perhaps, 
their superior in interest of plot and dramatio intensity."— ifomtfv Pott. 

LITTLE MISS PKIMROSE. By the Author of 

" St. Olave's," " The Last of her Line," Ac. 3 vols. 

"The graceful tone and quality of the work of the author of *St Olave's* are well 
known to novel readera 'Little Miss Primrose * is a very good example of her 
manner."— Academy. 

''The author has succeeded in this charming tale in maintaining her popularity. 
She has drawn, in the heroine, a delightful character." — Morning Post. 

A SYLVAN QUEEN. By the Author of "Rachel's 

Secret," &c, 3 vols. 
" A picturesque and very pleasing story, the principal merit of which consists in 
its bright little pictures of country life and character." — AthenoBum. 
"A charming tale ; the plot is varied and enter tabling." — Po$t. 
"A very well-told story, with much real tenderness and pathos in if^JoJm Bull, 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. By John Berwick 

Habwood, Author of *' Lady Flavia," &c. 3 vols. 

" An interesting and well-told story. The plot is exciting and yet natural"- Po5<. 

" The reader follows the narrative with pleasure and genuine admiration. There 
are scenes which will have the charm of novelty for many readers and of masterly 
treatment for all"— PoJI Mall Gazette. 

IN THE SWEET SPRING-TIME. By Mrs. Mac- 

QUOID, Author of " Patty," &c. 3 vols. 

"A most interesting story of domestic life, written in Mrs. Macquoid's best 
style. It abounds with dramatic situations, and is not wanting in pathos and 
humour. It is a delightful and refreshing book, in every way deserving of popu- 
larity, uid worthy of its author's reputation."— ifomtni^ Pott. 

" A pleasant and highly interesting story. The conversations are bright and 
natunJ, and flie descriptions of scenery picturesque." — Pall Mall. 

FEIEND AND LOVER. By IzA Duffus HARDr, 

Author of " Glencaim," &c. 3 vols. 
" A powerful story, well worth reading. The plot is ingenious, original, and yet 
perfectly natural. Miss Hardy's sketches of character are truthful, vivid and 
graphic. It is decidedly one of the best written books of the season."— /*(>«<. 
" The best novel Miss Hardy has written."-n/o^n Bull 
** A remarkable, powerful, and fascinating book."— ^tmcfoy Timet. 
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Published aniitta2Zy, tn One Fb21, royo/ 8vo, iniA the Arms beauH/uBjf 
engrtwed^lumdsome^ bound, with gilt edges, price 81«. 6dL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE rOBTY-HIHTH EDITION FOB 1 880 IB NOW BEADY. 

LoDOB*8 Pbbraob AMD Baronetaob Ib acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kipt constanUu standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

The AiohbiBhopB and Bishops of England 
and Ireland. 

The Baronetage alphabeticaUy arranged. 

Alphabetical list of Snmames aunmed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, asnally bome by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dnkes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retejn the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughten of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Conmioners, are styled Honour- 
able Mra ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight Hon. Lady. 

A List of the Orders of Knighthood. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and traa»> 
lated. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A CoUeotive list of Peers, in their order of 
PrecjBdence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



" This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the IWing and recently de- 
oeased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that soropuloua 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book.'*— TVmei. 

" Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject**— iS^Metator. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day.**— Poft. 

"The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peeragfli It Sa the standard 
authority on the subject**— «9taiMlard 
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HURST & BUCKETrS STAJDARD LIBRART 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 

ILLUSTRATED BY SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
POTNTER, TENNIEL, SANDTS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Eaoh in » EHagU Vdiimo, elegantly printed, bound, and illnitiated, prioe 6fc 
1. SAM SLICE'S NATURE AND HXnCAN NATUBE. 

**The first TOlnme of MeBsra. Hunt and Blackett'B Standard Library of Oheap Editions 
forms a yery good beginning to what will doabtless be a yery snoGessfnl nodertaking. 
'Natora and Hunan Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 

Erodnctions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
1 its present convenient and cheap shape. The yolume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attraottye merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound.**— i'off. 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

** This is a yery good and a yery interesting work. It is designed to trace the career- 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it Is conceiyed In a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass' 
freely fr<»n hand to hand as a gift book in many households.**— ^^comteer. 

3. THE OSESCENT AND THE OBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
** Independent of its yalue as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting^ 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — (^larttrly RboUm, 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA EAVANAOH. 

** * Nathalie ' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
ftttractiva Its matter is goooL A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as Individual as they are elegant"— iKAefunim. 

5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel It Is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a> 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so."— J?^amlner. 

6. ADAH OBAEME. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Ohristian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed.'-i'of L 

7. SAM SLIGE7S WISE SAWS AND MODEBN 

INSTANCES. 

" The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott*8 or Bulwer's Novela 
Its remarukble originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue th» 
subject of universal admiration."— ifeMenj^. 

8. CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

" A pleturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Gatholia Oardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented In Papal domination."— ilMcniniin. 

9. A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" In * A Life for a Life * the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has produced a 
work of strong effect"— ^MefueiNn. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 



10. THE OLD OOITBT STJBUBB. By LEIGH HUHT. 

** A delightfal book, tli»t wfll be welcome to all readera, uid moet weleome to thoee 
who hftye * lore for the beet klnde of reeding.*'— jffxomliier. 

11. MABOABET AND HEB BBIDESHAIDS. 

"We recommend ell who ere In eeerch of a feedneting noyel to reed thie work for 
themeelvee. They will find It well worth their whilei There ere e freehneee end ori- 
ginally aboat It quite c h a rming "— iJ O gM w ea 

12. THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK 

" The poblicatloni included in thia library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that claae the boolc before na ie a epedmen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the seriee ii produced, deeenree 
eepecial mention. .The paper and print are miezoeptionable; there la a steel engraTing 
tn each rolmne, and the oateldee or them will eatiafy the porchaeer who Ukee to aee 
books in hap*'***'"* uniform.**— JExamiMr. 

18. DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBITBTON. 

"This last production of the author of * The Creecent and the Oroee * haa the same 
elemente of a yery wide popularity. It will please ite thousands.**— ^Mfc 

14. FAMILY BOMANOE. 

BY Sm BERNARD BURKE, X7LSTER KING OF ARMS. 
** It were impoeslble to praise too highly this most interesting book.**— iSfaeuiardL 

15. THE LAIED OF NOBLAW. By HB8. OLIPHANT. 

"The * Laird of Norlaw ' fully sustains the anthor*s high reputation.*'— iSfwuley Timu, 

16. THE EXraUSHWOHAN IN ITALY. 

"Mrs. afetton*s book is Interesibig, and full of opportune instruction.**— nmei; 

17. NOTHnarG new. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" ' Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax ' 
one of the most popular works of the day.**— Pofl 

18. FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE FALBBET. 

"Nottiing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's stoiy of tiie Uf e of Jeanne 
D*Albret, and the narratiye is as trustworthy as it is attraetlyeL — Pait 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
"If asked to classify this work, w e should give it aplaoe between * John Hallfaa: * and 
*Tbe Caxtons.' **— AtandarcL 

20. THE BOMAITOE OF THE FOBUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
" A work of singular Interest, which csn neyer fail to charm.**— /OiMfnrtei VeiBL 

21. ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" * Adele * is the best work we haye read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charming story, 
full of delicate character-painting.*'- ilMouram. 

22. STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These * Studies from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and obeenration. The 
book will not <iimini«h the reputation of the accomplished author.**— iSMirdiiyitevfaw. 

23. GBAEDMOTHEB'S MONET. 

" We commend * Grandmother's Money * to readers In search of a good noToL The 
characters are true to human naturci and the story is interesting.**— ^iMciunsik 
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24. A BOOK ABOVT DOOTOSa By J. C. JEAPFBESON. 

** A delightful book.**— ilMauBiim. ** A book to be read and re-read ; lit tor the atudy 
B well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.*'— loiicflf. 

25. NO OHUBOH. 

•* We adviae all who have the opportunity to read this book.**— ilOaunMi 

26. mSTBESS AND HAD). 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruo- 
tlve.**— ^AMesonim. " A charming tale charmingly told.*'— iStaiidanl 

27. LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MBS. NOBTON. 

** * Lost and Sayed * wHl be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel'*— TYmea 
"A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work.**— iT^ramtMr. 

28. LES MISEBABLES. By VICTOB HUaO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
"The merits of *Les Miserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. 11 Victor Hugo hM stamped upon 
every page the hsil-mark of genius."— <2uarterly Bedew, 

29. BABBABA'S HISTOBY. By AMELIA B. EDWABDS. 

** It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will likei"- 2Vme«. 

30. LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABB IBVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
** A good book on a mbst interesting thema** — Times. 

*' A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of reUgious biography.**— .Satttrday Eevtew. 

31. ST. OLAVE'S. 

**ThiB charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
.well as experience and knowledg&of the world. ^—Athetuemn, 

32. SAM SLICK'S AMEBIGAN HUMOnB. 

"Dip where yon will into this lottery of fun, yon are sure to draw out a priia'*- Po«(. 

33. CHBISTIAN'S MISTAEE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Christian's 
Mistake' a novel without a fault "^TVmei. 

34. ALEC FOBBES. By 6E0B6E MAG DONALD, LL.D. 

'* No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last"— ilMtfummk 

35. AGNES. By MBa OLIPHANT. 

" * Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works."— ^(ftmontm. 
"A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readera"^i'oft 

36. A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax* speaks 
ont of a generous heart the purest truths of ]ite."— Examiner, 

37. NEW AMEBICA. By HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

" A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well."- TVmef. 
^'We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book."— i^o^urc^ Review, 
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88. BOBEBT FALCONE B. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
** * Robert Faloonmr ' la a work brimful of Ufa and hnmonr and of the deeoeat hnnuui 
Inlereet It la a book to be retnmed to again and again for ^e deep and aearcktng 
knowledge it erinoea of hunan thongfata and feeUnga"~^M<iMeifnk 

89. THE WOMAN'S KINODOU 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.** 
«**The Woman'a Kingdom' anatalna the anthor'a repntation aa a writer of the 
pufeat and nobleat kind of domeatic atoriea.— ^Meniawn. 

40. ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGBJ WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
**A racy, well-written, and original novel The Intereat never flaffiL The whole 
work aparklea with wit and homoiir." — Quarterly BevieuL 

41. DAVID ELOINBSOD. By OEOBOE UAG DONALD. 

** The work of a man of genina. It will attract the higheat claaa of readera.' — Tlmei. 

42. A BBAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A very good novel; a thonghtfnl, well-written book, ahowing a tender aympatby 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble aplrit"— iTxamcner. ' 

48. HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'* 
** A very pleaaant, healthy atory, well and artlatically told. The book ia aore of a 
wide circle of readem The character of Hannah ia one of rare beaaty/'-mS^ofidarcl 

44. SAU SLICE'S AHEBICANS AT HOUE. 

'^Thia ia one of the moat amnaing booka that we ever read.**— iStafMllardL 

45. THE UNKIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**The anthor of *John Halifax *haa written many f aacinating 8toriea,bat we can 
eall to mind nothing from her pen that haa a more enduring charm than ^e graceful 
aketchea in tfaia worlt.''— United Servue Magagine. 

46. A BOSE IN JTTNE. By HBS. OLIFHANT. 

" * A Boae in June ' ia aa pretty aa ita titla The atory ia one of the beat and moat 
touching which we owe to the hidnatry and talent of Mra. Oliphant, and may hold its 
own with even * The Chronldea of Oarlingford.' "— 2¥mef. 

47. HT LITTLE LADT. By E. F. FOTNTEB. 

"^ There ia a great deal of f aacination about ttiia book. The author writea in a clear, 
unaffected atyle; ahe haa a decided gift for depicting character, while the deacriptions 
of Bcenery convey a diatinct pictorial impreaalon to Uie reader.** — TYmes. 

48. FHCEBE, JUITIOB. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

"Thia novel ahowa great knowledge of human nature. The intereat goea on 
growing to the end. Fhnbe ia excellently drawn.*'— IVmea 

49. LIFE OF MABIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 
"A work of remarkable merit and intereat, which will, we doubt not^ become the 
most popular Engliah hiatory of Marie Antoinette."— ^S^Mctator. 
" Thia book ia well written, and of thrilling intereat"— ilOKfemy, 

50. SIBOIBBIE. By 6E0BGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" • Sir Gibbie * is a book of genius.**— Pa?; MeiU Oatette. 

**Thl8 book has power, patuoa, and humour. There ia not a character which la not 
lifelike."— ^<;i«i«tm f- K. 
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